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Although The Sunday School Times is now copy- 
righted, week by week, in order to protect the owner- 
ship of sundry articles which are to be republished 
in book form, any matter from its columns can be 
quoted by other periodicals, if due credit be given. 








It is in our plan to give an occasional survey of the 
missionary fields of the world, noting the progress 
and results in one land and another. As introductory 
to this, we give this week, in the department of 
Work and Workers, a sketch of Christian missions 
on the American continent, with a general summary 
of their results thus far. 


It is by a simple and undesigned coincidence, that 
Professor Wilkinson’s article is in the same line of 
thought as the editorial article on Teaching, in this 
week’s issue. Neither writer knew of the other's 
writing on this subject, when he gave his view of the 
truth in discussion. But this coincidence only gives 
an added force to the facts and opinions thus 
mutually reinforced by the two independent thinkers. 
The truth involved will bear re-emphasizing. 


A religious paper’s influence is not to be meas- 
ured by the extent of its circulation ; yet circulation 
gives opportunity, and opportunity is essential to 
influence, in any sphere. Since the merging of The 
National Sunday School Teacher in The Sunday 
School Times, the circulation of our paper is larger, 





we believe, than that of any other religious weekly 
in America. There is certainly no lack of oppor- 
tunity in such a field as this circulation presents to 
editorial and contributing writers. 

An inquiry comes from a good woman in Northern 
New York, about the year we are living in. She is 
possessed with the idea that last year was 1882, and 
yet she sees that people generally call this year 1882. 
Naturally she is in a chronological muddle, and 
wants help in finding her place in the ages. 
There are a good many people of this sort in the 
world. Most of them, however, are behind the times 
instead of ahead of them. They gauge themselves 
by a last year’s almanac, and then worry over the 
disagreement of the world’s doings with their dates. 
The standard they are looking at for the family, for 
the Sunday-school, or for the pulpit, is conformed to 
a former day, but not the present. There isa decided 
gain in looking ahead rather than behind, if you 
must be out of date with all the rest of the world. 

In The Burgomaster’s Wife, the latest of Georg 
Ebers’s historical novels, is a terse and effi ctive char- 
acterization of a class of persons not less familiar to 
us in real life than in fiction,—those who ‘‘ heap decds 
on deeds, and if they ever think, it is only after the 
act is accomplished.” Reflection and remorse may 
be salutary helps to right living, and second thoughts 
are better than none; but the good work of the world 
is done by those who have reasons for their acts, and 
illustrate the truth of the homely proverb that “ fore- 
sight is better than hindsight.” When we speak of 
a “man of action,’ we do not mean one who cogitates 
so long that he never accomplishes anythiug ; but 
we are equally far from meaning one whose deeds are 
unconsidered and purposeless. The sum of human 
folly and ill-doing would be greatly diminished if 
men would only make their words and deeds answer 
the little question Why, before they speak and act. 





How common it is to attempt to build a stone 
structure on a soap-bubble foundation! A fresh 
illustration of this is furnished in a recently published 
appeal in behalf of a very proper movement to pro- 
mote “the conversion and Christian nurture” of 
children and youth already in the Sunday-school. 
In order to show that Sunday-schools are not doing 
their legitimate work, a clergyman advocating a 
fresh method of labor declares: “It was recently 
stated that during 1881 there was only one conver- 
sion for every two schools the country over.” Well, 
what if it was so stated? What ground of belief 
had the person who stated this that his affirmation 
had a single grain of truth in it? It was recently 
stated, and the statement has been more than once 
repeated, that Christianity tends to the decay of 
morals in the community. But who thinks it worth 
while to look up a new religion on the strength of 
this statement? One thing is very sure, no mortal 
knows how many “conversions” there were in the 
Sunday-schools of America in 1881. Only God can 
know that. Nor was there any complete report of 
the Sunday-schools of this country for 1881, even in 
the simplest figures of nominal membership. Whether 
that statement was ten times or one-tenth as large as 
the truth would justify, the man who made it had 
no means of knowing. And there is no gain in 





attempting to Jay the basis of a permanent structure 
with a bowl of soap and water and a clay pipe, after 
that sort. 


It is probably true that there is no person on earth 
whose death would be felt as a personal loss in so 
many hearts, as are thus touched by the death of the 
poet Longfellow. And is not this fact an indication 
of the real measure of the poet’s power? Cold critics 
are agreed that the poetry of Longfellow was lacking 
in originality and boldness, and also in the subtler 
conceptions of genius and the higher finish of artistic 
execution, in comparison with that of many another 
poet ; but the heart of the civilized world was reached 
by his poetry, and throbbed in sympathy with its 
writer. No other poet was ever known so widely, 
and endeared as by personal ties, while yet living, to 
80 many readers, among all the English-speaking 
peoples, as was Longfellow. He was emphatically the 
poet of the heart, of home affections, of a life of love 
—of love for God and of love for man. His poetry 
was always pure and helpful, and while its plane was 
that of practical common life, its teachings and ten- 
dency were elevating and inspiriting. After all, 
there is no power like heart-power. “ Not every man 
has a head, but every man has a heart.” He, there- 
fore, who appeals to the head, can reach at the best 
only a portion of the race ; but he who speaks to the 
heart, speaks to all: hence it is that the poetry of 
Longfellow is so far-reaching in its influence. In 
Great Britain it is more generally known and admired 
than Tennyson’s. In France it has a hold that can- 
not be shaken. In Germany it has already won a 
place among the popular classics. Longfellow was 
more than an American poet. He illustrated his own 
conception of poetic greatniss: “All that is best in 
the great poets of all countries is not what is national 
in them, but what is universal. Their roots are in 
their native soil; but their branches wave in the 
unpatriotic air, that speaks the same language unto 
all men, and their lives shine with the illimitable 
light that pervades all lands.” Nor is the power of 
such poetry diminished by the death of the poet. 

“ Alike are life and death, 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives.” 


MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU 
TEACH. 


Although teaching is invariably a twofold process, 
each party has its own part in the procegs, in addition 
to the part which is common to both parties. Inas- 
much as the essence of all teaching is causing another 
to know, there must be a teacher to impart instruction 
and a scholar to receive instruction. The teacher 
must have something to teach, and the scholar must 
be ready to learn, before the teaching process can 
begin: then the teacher and the scholar must work 
together in the transfer of the subject-matter of 
teaching from the teacher’s mind to the scholar’s 
mind, to make the teaching process a complete one. 
Until something has been learned, nothing has been 
taught. What, then, is the teacher’s separate part in 
the work of causing his scholar to know that which 
he would have him know? 

When a teacher, fully possessed of a truth worth 
teaching, fully familiar with wise methods of teach- 
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ing, and fully acquainted with a scholar whom he 
would teach, finds himself face tv face with that 
scholar, and the scholar, in turn, is there, all attent 
on receiving instruction, then comes the teacher's 
duty of making clear that which he would teach to 
the scholar; and making a truth clear is something 
more than stating and declaring a truth: often a 
great deal more. 

Truth cannot be transferred bodily from one mind 
to another: it is always dependent for its transfer on 
some intermediate agency. The agency employed 
for the transfer of truth may be words, gestures, or 
visible objects,—such as pictures, blocks, or figures ; 
but in any case the agency is, at the best, only a 
symbol of the truth, and not the truth itself. The 
symbol chosen by a teacher may or may not be clear 
to his scholar: unless it is clear, or is subsequently 
made so, it fails of success in its designated mission 
to that scholar. 

Words are commonly less expressive and _ less 
definitive than visible objects. A word is an arbi- 
trary sign, adopted by those who choose to accept it, 
as standing for or suggesting a particular thing: it 
carries no meaning in itself. To those who are un- 
instructed in its accepted symbolism or suggestions, 
any word is meaningless or misleading. Just here 
is where visible objects often have a decided advan- 
tage in making one’s meaning clear. The word 
“like” or “dislike,” for example, would convey a 
clear meaning to one fairly acquainted with English ; 
but it would give no idea to a Hindoo, nor even to a 
Frenchman. But a gesture of approval or of repul- 
sion, with an accompanying facial expression of sat- 
isfaction or of disgust, would be understood alike the 
wide world over. So, again, the word “dog,” or the 
word “rose,” would convey a meaning in one part of 
the world, but not in another, while a finished pic- 
ture of the animal, or of the flower, would make the 
thing designated clear to any one who could see, 
whatever language he was accustomed to. But ges- 
tures, pictures, and words, may all fail of conveying 
one’s meaning to another: they will fail unless they 
are used well and wisely. 

Not all signs have the same meaning the world 
over. In our part of the world it is a sign of respect 
to bare one’s head, but not one’s feet, on entering a 
church or a private house; but in the East respect 
is shown, under the same circumstances, by taking 
off one’s shoes, and keeping one’s head covered. Nor 
is a picture equally plain to all. An outline sketch 
conveys an idea to an observer just in proportion to 
the play and training of the observer’s imaginative 
faculties; and so it is with a map-drawing, or even 
with a photograph of mountain landscape. The 
visible object employed as an agency of instruction 
does not in itself make clear the thing it is designed 
to represent. The teacher has a work to do in 
making that agency effective to its end. 

In words, far more than in gestures, or in pictures 
as an agency of communication, there is room for 
misunderstanding, and there is need of care and 
effort in making their meaning clear. Persons who 
are supposed to use the same language often fail to 
employ words in a signification common to both 
parties. A capital illustration of this truth is found 
in Mark Twain’s description of an interview between 
a rough Nevada miner, using the common slang 
phrases of his region, and the new minister, “yet 
unacquainted with the ways of the mines,” when the 
miner’s object was to engage the minister to conduct 
the funeral services of a dead comrade. Each speaker 
employs his own language, which has a meaning in his 
mind, but conveys no meaning to the other. “Are you 
the duck that runs the gospel-mill next door?” asks the 
miner. “Am I the—pardon me, I believe I do not 
understand?” queries the minister. “ Why, you see,” 
says the miner, “ we are in a bit of trouble, and the 
boys thought maybe you would give us a lift if we’d 
tackle you—that is, if I’ve got the rights of it, and 
you are the head clerk of the doxology-works next 
door.” “Iam the shepherd in charge of the flock 
whose fold is next door.” “The which?” * The spir- 





itual adviser of the little company of believers whose 
sanctuary adjoins these premises.’ Here the miner 
begins to see that the trouble is in the language used. 
Scratching his head, he says, in gamblers’ phrase : 
“ You rather hold over me, pard. I reckon I can’t 
call that hand. Ante and pass the buck.” “ How? 
I beg pardon. What did I understand you to say?” 
“Well, you’ve rather got the bulge on me. Or may- 
be we’ve both got the bulge somehow. You don’t 
smoke me, and [I don’t smoke you. You see, one of 
the boys has passed in his checks, and we want to 
give him a good send off, and so the thing I’m on 
now is to roust out somebody to jerk a little chin- 
music for us, and waltz him through handsome.” 
“My friend, I seem to grow more and more bewil- 
dered. Your observations are wholly incompre- 
hensible to me. Cannot you simplify them in some 
way?” And after this fashion these two men go on 
trying in vain to make clear, by the words they 
severally employ, ideas which are simple enough in 
themselves, but which here lack a ‘common agency 
of transmission. And what is thus pictured in fiction 
is found in lesser or larger measure as a fact in many 
a preacher’s congregation, or Sunday-school teacher’s 
class, when the one who seeks to convey instruction 
has no thought of the barrier to his success which 
exists in the words he employs as a means of express- 
ing his ideas. 

A large share of the really important words used 
by most ministers are practically unintelligible to a 
large proportion of their hearers ; and a large pro- 
portion of the words relied on by Sunday-school 
teachers for the conveying of their ideas to their 
scholars convey no meaning, or a wrong one, to those 
to whom they are thus addressed. Hearers generally 
gain their idea of a public discourse from its drift, 
rather than from its detailed statements; or, perhaps 
yet more commonly, from a single pointed remark 
or telling illustration used by the speaker; and it is 
by no means a rare thing for a hearer to receive from 
aspeaker just the opposite impression from that which 
the speaker sought to express. It may or not be 
a fact that a good woman heard an English bishop 
preach from the text, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God,” and when, afterwards, asked 
by the distinguished preacher whether she had en- 
joyed the sermon, responded : “Oh! it was all very 
fine ; but, my lord, I believe there’s a God for all 
that.” Even if it is not a fact, it might have been. 
As marked a misunderstanding as this of a preacher’s 
meaning occurs in more places than one on every 
Lord’s Day, in both England and America. On one 
occasion, within the personal knowledge of the writer, 
the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in preaching a sermon, sought 
to guard himself against being misunderstood, by say- 
ing explicitly : “ Now do not understand me as saying 
this;”’ and thereupon he stated what he did not mean 
to teach. “ Nor understand me as saying this,” he said, 
before stating another proposition ; and so again the 
third time. In that case, however, one of the more 
intelligent hearers of Dr. Bushnell—a man of far 
more than average intelligence—made an attack on 
Dr. Bushnell in the public prints, as having taught 
in that sermon the very things which Dr. Bushnell 
had said he did not mean ; and the critic quoted all 
of the words of one of those statements after another— 
except the word “not”—in proof of his assertion. 
And this was not on a point of theology, where terms 
are peculiarly liable to be misapprehended ; but it was 
in the field of practical life, where there was less 
apparent danger of ambiguity of statement ; and the 
critic was unquestionably honest in believing that 
the preacher had affirmed what he denied. 

The writer was examining a school of bright 
Massachusetts children, concerning their lessons 
about the Israelites in Egypt. “In what country 
were the Israelites living at this time?” he asked. 
“In Egypt,” came up as the answer from all. “In 
what state, or in what condition, were the Israelites 
held, while in Egypt?” “In bondage.” He won- 
dered whether all knew the meaning of that word 
they had given so readily ; so he asked, “ What do 





you mean by bondage? What is bondage?” “A 
house,” was the answer from several. This raised a 
laugh, and other scholars answered, “Slavery.” But 
the questioner saw at once that those mistaken scholars 
had been misled, not unnaturally, by the title of the 
first lesson of the quarter, as given in the International 
series: “ The House of Bondage.’ A mistake just 
there was, however, hardly less important to the 
thread of the quarter’s lessons, than was, in its place, 
the doubt of the juryman, who at the close of an 
important trial asked to be informed of the meaning 
of the words “ plaintiff” and “ defendant,” which he 
had heard used so freely in the testimony and 
arguments in the case. A little explanation would, 
in either instance, have made the doubtful language 
clear ; but it was allimportant that that explanation 
be at the opening rather than at the close of the 
examination of the subject under investigation. 

In view of one’s constant liability to use words 
which his hearers do not understand, or which for the 
time being they misapprehend, a teacher has the 
responsibility and the duty of being always careful 
to make clear to his scholars the truths he would 
teach them. And in this effort a teacher may not 
rest satisfied with the mere declaration of the truth, 
in words that seem to himself explicit and plain; 
nor can he be sure that he has made the truth clear, 
just because his scholars re-state to him in the same 
words the truth he has declared tothem. Telling a 
thing is not in itself teaching that thing; nor is 
hearing a recitation, teaching the thing recited. The 
words which the teacher employs in the telling, may 
be words which the scholar does not understand; or, 
again, the scholar may misapprehend the point and 
the purport of the teacher’s statements, even while 
he knows the meaning of the several words employed. 
If this be the case as the scholar hears the words, it 
is in no way changed by the scholar’s repeating the 
words back again just as he heard them. 

Making the truth clear to a scholar, involves a 
clear understanding of the truth by the teacher; his 
clear understanding, also, of the scholar’s measure of 
knowledge and methods of thought and speech. It 
includes, moreover, the idea of close attention on the 
scholar’s part, and of wise methods of teaching on 
the part of the teacher. In the effort at making the 
truth clear, a teacher will commonly have to tell a 
thing to his scholar in as plain and simple words as 
he can employ—words which the scholar is likely to 
know the meaning of, and which he is least likely to 
misapprehend. Then, commonly, comes the use of 
well-designed questioning, to test the scholar’s under- 
standing and comprehension of the truth declared to 
him ; not the putting of formal questions from a 
printed page, nor yet the asking the scholar to give 
again the words he has heard from his teacher, but 
conversational questioning, calculated to draw out 
the scholar’s independent view of the matter in con- 
sideration. According to the lack of understanding 
by the scholar disclosed in this test-questioning, is 
the teacher's further duty of making clear the truth 
which he would teach, and which cannot be taught 
until it is made clear—a truth which he has already 
stated without making it clear. Just here comes in 
the mission of dlustration ; of illustration in its 
primitive and truest sense. 

Illustration is literally a making lustrous ; to illus- 
trate is “to make clear, intelligible, or apprehensible ; 
especially by means of figures, comparisons, examples, 
and the like.” Illustration is not necessarily the use 
of anecdotes; not commonly so; neither is it the 
adorning and rendering attractive dry statements of 
truth. Story-telling by a teacher is, in most cases, 
more likély to “ darken counsel” than to make truth 
clear : to shadow the light rather than to shed light, 
however pleasing it may be to either scholar or 
teacher. But the true use of illustration is to avail 
one’s self of that which the learner already knows, 
as a help to the understanding of that which he does 
not know. Every scholar already knows something. 
Every teacher ought to know more than his scholar, 
In the teacher’s effort to cause his scholar to. gain 
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fresh knowledge, he can wisely make use of an illus- 
tration—of a light-shedding comparison—out of the 
scholar’s stock of knowledge, to make clear a truth 
beyond the scholar’s present possessions, but within 
the teacher’s realm of knowledge. And without this 
work of light-shedding, everything else that any 
teacher does or is, goes for nought in the process of 
teaching. 

To illustrate this point, an example of its meeting 
may be of service just here. A teacher was leading 
the general exercises of a city mission-school, where 
the lesson in hand was, “ Christ our Example.” He 
asked, “ What do you mean by example? What is 
an example?” One scholar answered promptly, 
“Some figures which you write on a slate.” There- 
upon the other scholars laughed; but the teacher 
said quickly, “ Yes, that is one kind of an example, 
We call those figures which we write on a slate an 
example of a rule in arithmetic ; but there is another 
meaning to the word ‘example,’ and that is the one I 
am after.” Already the teacher’s questioning had 
shown that at least one scholar there had utterly 
failed to get an idea of Christ as an Example, through 
a not unnatural misapprehension of the word “ exam- 
ple.” Then the teacher put his question again : 
“When we say that some one is an example to us, 
what do we mean by that?” “It’s to be better than 
all the other boys,” called out a bright little fellow, 
who was all intent on the exercise. “Yes,” again 
said the teacher; for he realized that it is always 
better to recognize any truth that there is in an honest 
answer of a scholar, and to work out from that to- 
ward a fuller meaning, than to merely point out the 
defects in the answer. “ Yes; that is the idea; 
and I wish that every boy here would try to 
be such an example to all the others. But now 
can you tell me any other word that means about 
the same as an example?” That was a “poser” 
to those boys, as the teacher expected it to be; for 
they were not accustomed to sharp definitions and 
synonyms. At once, however, every interested and 
attentive boy there was busy at thinking; for chil- 
dren like to be set at work in search of truth. Know- 
ing those scholars, in their week-day haunts and 
surroundings, that teacher undertook to find an 
“illustration” to help them in their truth-seeking. 
“Some of you have been down at Woodruff and 
Beach’s, or at Lincoln’s, iron-works, and have 
watched them casting there. You know that when 
they want to make a boiler-head, or a fence-post, or 
a stove-top, they take a piece of wood of just the 
right size and shape, and press it into the clay of the 
casting-moulds. What do they call that piece of 
wood?” “ Pattern,” “ Pattern,” came up from one 
boy and another, before the question was fairly out 
of the teacher’s mouth. “ Yes,” said the teacher. 
“That is it. It isa pattern. That is the very word 
I was after. An example is a pattern. It is some- 
thing of just the shape that we want other things to 
be. When a boy is better than all the other boys, 
he is a pattern to them—an example.” It was 
easier from that point to make clear the lesson of 
“Christ our Example.” And that is an illustration 
of the need and the value of familiar questioning, 
and of helpful light-shedding, in ordinary Sunday- 
school teaching. ; 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The more this Teaching question is stirred up, the more 
there is to it. Many a valuable hint has already been 
given by our contributors in the way of comment on 
some statement made by us editorially. And now, here 
is another item worth noting, from the pen of a New 
England correspondent, who writes : 

Lest the recent pungent articles in The Sunday School Times, 
for the benefit of Sunday-school teachers, should not suffi- 
ciently terrify and arouse that class of shortcomers, I, who am 
the least of them all, will add one to the list of dangers, and 
one to the list of suggestions, The danger is quite the oppo- 
site of one spoken of in the article Knowing Whom you are 
to Teach, as the ‘ failure to comprehend 9, scholar’s 7gnarance,” 
It sometimes happens that thera ig an equal failure ta compre: 
hend a coholar’s knowledge, & gcholar who stumbles at the 
meaning of a word whivh, in connection with religions subs 





ects, has come to have a special signification not often defined 
in his hearing, may be quite capable of asking questions in 
return which the teacher would be equally perplexed to answer. 
This trite proposition was thus illustrated only yesterday, A 
lad was asked, after Sunday-school, how the lesson ‘ went.’ 
He said, and his eyes twinkled as he spoke: ‘Oh! I'll tell 
you. I thought I’d see if I couldn’t stir up something in that 
class, and I asked ”’—this question and this question,— and 
the teacher answered ’’—thus and so—“ and you see that wasn’t 
right, nor anywhere near it. Of course, I didn’t say a word that 
I knew any better, because, you see, that would be showing 
off; butoh! I felt nice inside. The only trouble was, I wanted 
the other boys to know, so they could enjoy it too. And I’m 
going to study up and do just so next Sunday. You’ll help 
me, won’t you?’’ The precise questions given by the lad can- 
not be quoted here for fear of recognition. Now, of course, 
this particular youth will be instructed as to the wrong use he 
is making of his learning—or of any help he may pick up 
at home—but, in the meantime, is there not a warning to be 
extracted from his transgression ? 
nor ignorant. 


His teacher is not stupid 
He knows quantities of Scripture, and discus- 
sion of doctrines is his constant resort when, as often happens, 
the lesson ‘‘ gives out;’’? but he has fallen into the common 
error of supposing that the moral and spiritual side‘of the les- 
son is all that needs considering, and he pays no attention to 
the customs and circumstances which would first awaken a 
boy’s interest. Moral: If you have a class of sharp boys who 
ask questions, and their eyes sparkle at vour answers, investi- 
gate that sparkle, and find out whether they know more on 
that point than you do. And if they do, don’t let it happen 
too often. This leads to the suggestion: After, or before, and 
while you are studying about your scholars, study the scholars 
themselves. Watch them; not obviously, of course, but really. 
Do not wholly forget them in what you are saying; the only 
person to be entirely forgotten is yourself. Watch their eyes, 
their faces, and, if they say anything more earnest than usual, 
remember their words and their looks together, and think them 
over afterwards. And, when they ask questions, and watch 
your face as you answer, pray before you speak, and remem- 
ber the look that meets your answer. Then pray, day and 
night, that the Spirit will teach you, not so much their ignorance 
or their knowledge, as themselves. 


There are superintendents who are ready to attempt 
the “almost impossible ;” and such superintendents 
usually succeed in doing all that they attempt—and a 
little more. In fact, there is no use trying to keep up a 
Sunday-school to anything like a fair standard without 
undertaking and doing a great many things that “ every- 
body knows can’t be done.” Here is a report from a 
Rhode Island superintendent on that “ impossibility ” of 
a teachers’ meeting in the country. He says: 

In Notes on Open Letters you have presented a superinten- 
dent who feels that it is ‘‘almost impossible” to get all the 
teachers together on Sunday, to say nothing about getting 
them together at a teachers’ meeting. For the encouragement 
of that superintendent, I would like to say that our Sunday- 
school is located in a country town, and the population of about 
twelve hundred is scattered over a considerable territory, in 
extent about three by five miles, having a river running 
through the centre, with only one bridge ; hence there is some 
difficulty in sustaining a teachers’ meeting. We have Jearned 
that, the greater the difficulties, the greater the efforts must be 
to overcome them, and it requires a considerable effort in this 
line during the stormy nights of midwinter. The meetings 
are ‘‘ held around ” on Monday evenings, and they have proved 
among the pleasantest gatherings we have enjoyed for about 
fifteen years. We have a large variety of helps to study, and 
many of our number make special efforts to come prepared to 
contribute something of interest. A special feature is to have 
the homes where we meet well lighted. Our school has seven- 
teen teachers, yet the number of persons present at the teachers’ 
meeting frequently, upon a favorable night, swell to nearly 
thirty. An eflicient secretary keeps a very full record of the 
proceedings of the meeting, the number in attendance, even 
registering each name, and noting all business transactions. 
We find that much valuable time can be saved in the school by 
our making plans, and attending to business details, at the close 
of the teachers’ meeting. At the end of the year a synopsis of 
the records is read, giving a pleasant summary of the year’s 
doings. Our pastor has a team, and he takes all who will 
accompany him from his section. The superintendent, living 
a mile or a mile and a half distant from the pastor, is always 
glad to take a full load from his neighborhood, he having had 
a large spring wagon fitted up for the purpose, which will 
accommodate nine. A lantern is carried on dark nights, as he 
goes from house to house to get the party together. Teachers 
who have teams call at various residences along the route; and 
thus they are gathered. Occasionally some member of the 
school will, at the close of the teachers’ meeting, invite the 
friends to the dining-room, where refreshments are served : ice- 
cream, cakes, fruits, ete. A social hour is thus enjoyed, which 
seems to give wonderful encouragement to the teachers to con- 
tinue their attendance. The above are a few of the good things 
in connection with our weekly teachers’ meetings, 


That pastor and that superintendent are ready to die 
—#o far as having a good teachers’ meeting will fit them ; 
hut they are alsa ready ta live, and wg hope they will 
continue to live, a8 an example af the believers, and as 
a standing rebuke of the unbelievers, 
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TOIL AND SORROW. 
BY W. W. GAY. 
What is this I hear men say 
At labor sighing heavily ? 

‘* Sorrow like the thievish night 
Steals the light of life away! 

“Lo, we toil, yet toil in vain ; 
Sorrow fills our lives with pain ; 

Struggle as we struggle may, 
Death, at last, is all our gain! ”’ 

O my brothers, in the night 
Sighing for the morning light, 

Will ye never learn to read 
Giod’s great purposes aright ? 

If all days went merrily 
Would the night fall happily ? 

If the dark rain never fell 
Would the rainbow flush the sky ? 
Ah, if we aright could see,— 

If, as once in Galilee, 

Sightless eyes were healed with clay,— 
Our eyes might anointed be,— 
Then we’d see the vision grand— 
How along life’s pathway stand 

Angels, where we saw but harm, 

Searing gifts in either hand. 
And among them, brighter far 
Than the white light of a star, 

Tender-hearted messengers 

Toil and Sorrow chiefest are, 


“STOP AND BOGGLE.” 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ©, WILKINSON, D D. 


My title requires a story. The story is this: During 
the early period of the civil war, I was one of the inca- 
pables traveling abroad. I passed the first winter in 
Paris. Dr. McClintock was pastor of the American 
Chapel. He was a fierce patriot, the dash of Irish in 
his blood, perhaps, making him naturally a good British- 
hater. As I was taking my farewell of him to go across 
the Channel into England, we fell to talking of the 
English way of looking at our national struggle. From 
that to talking of the density of English ignorance in 
rural places was an easy transition. ‘ Why,” said the 
fervent doctor, “I talked with a dignitary of the Estab- 
lished Church about it; and what do you think he said? 
In reply to my question what proportion of a common 
sermon would, in its language, be intelligible to an 
English country parish congregation, he staggered me 
by saying, ‘Perhans a fifth part.’” (I cannot be cer- 
tain of the exact fraction.) ‘But, Dr. McClintock,” I 
exclaimed, “I hesitate to believe such an estimate.” 
“ Exactly what I said myself, and used that very word 
‘hesitate.’ ‘There, “hesitate,” for example,’ said the 
English prelate; ‘an ordinary hamlet congregation in 
England would not know what “hesitate” means.’”’ 
“Well, but,” said I to Dr. McClintock, “‘ what simpler 
word is there, what other word, in fact, to express the 
idea?” “So I represented,” rejoined he, “and begged 
to know how an English peasant would express it. 
‘“Stop and boggle” would be the expression,’ said the 
clergyman,” 

So much for my story. Now, the point is, that more 
people “stop and boggle,” when they hear preaching, 
than the preachers are apt to guess. Sunday-school 
scholars too often only “stop and boggle,” when their 
teachers, perhaps, suppose they are taking an intelligent 
idea into their minds. Now, I do not mean simply that 
hearers of a sermon or pupils in a class would be unable 
to give a good definition off-hand of some particular 
word that might be used. This, of course, is true. But 
then the general sense of what is said will now and 
again get itself successfully conveyed without the listen- 
er’s being able to tell the meaning of every word em- 
ployed. It is not that only very simple words should 
be used in preaching or in teaching. The choice of 
words is not so important as the choice of constructions ; 
and this, again, is less important than an easy, obvious, 
intelligible order and succession of ideas. Strike into 
the logic natural to average minds, and average minds 
will have no difficulty in following you, unless your 
diction be excessively scholastic. Still, every scholastic 
word will hinder a little. The current and headway of 
natural logic will, however, carry your hearers along in 
spite of many snags of learned words encountered in 
their goursp. Without this great force of spontaneous 
asgociation af ideag in youy fayor, your channe] may be 
as clear gu cloan as Newport hoagh, but your hearora 
wil!) get aground, will “atop and boggle” in Heir course, 
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You must have depth of water, and you must have 
headway. 

I verily believe, if statistics were to be had, statistics 
would show that much more than half of all the preach- 
ing and teaching done in the land, Sunday after Sunday, 
is just utterly wasted and lost, because hearers “stop 
and boggle” instead of going along with teacher or 
preacher. 

An intelligent deacon told me, not long ago, concerning 
his pastor, whom he loved and admired and loyally sup- 
ported, that he was perfectly sure five-sixths of all his 
preaching was lost to the greater part of his congrega- 
tion, all for want of that pastor’s establishing « relation 
between himself and his hearers in what he said. The 
pastor, for his part, would go vividly and brilliantly and 
energetically on in what interested him, and his congre- 
gation, for their part, would sit and stare at him, and 
slip off into various meditations of what interested them, 
—the misfortune being that what interested preacher 
and what interested hearers were seldom or never one 
and the same thing. 

Now, the preacher should always have been a teacher. 
No one can preach well that cannot teach well. Of 
course, preaching is teaching, in great part ; but I do not 
mean that. What I mean is, that, in order to be now a 
good preacher, a really effective preacher, you need to have 
been before practically and actually a teacher,—a teacher 
in the strict sense. The preacher teaches by talking to 
his scholars. The teacher also teaches thus; but, besides, 
he teaches, and perhaps still more, by getting his scholars 
to talk to him. As long as the teacher talks himself, his 
pupils, very likely, “stop and boggle.” But the teacher 
has the opportunity to find this out. How? Why, let 
him pause, anJ ask a ques‘ion. The preacher cannot do 
this. The preacher can, however, and he should, peruse 
the faces and study the attitude of his hearers. There 
is a peculiar “stop aud boggle” lcok to an audience, 
which the true preacher should be at no loss to observe 
and understand. But the art of such observation and 
interpretation is best learned in the business of teach- 
ing,—not professional teaching, necessarily, but teaching, 
say, in the Sunday-school. 

Al! this is, to a considerable extent, the saying over 
again, in another form, of what has already been exceed- 
ingly well said in the editorial columns of The Sunday 
School Times. It ia not very often that I have the 
experience of reading my own views so exactly pre- 
cented as was the case in those editorial articles on 
teaching, which the readers of this journal are not likely 
to have already forgotten. I had to rub my eyes again and 
again, whilo 1‘ followed the lines in print, to make 
myself sure that I was not dreaming what I was reading. 
For I would have testified that, if I did not write those 
articles myself, I would have written them just so, had 
I the ability. Some teacher must have written them, 
and there could hardly have been a teacher but applauded 
them. 


TAKE HEED TO THY TEACHING. 
BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 

Christian power resides primarily in Christian person- 
ality. It is the Christian self which teaches. A disciple 
teaches by his spirit. This is-a hard thing to define. If 
one should ask you to describe the odor which fills your 
chamber from that climbing honeysuckle, you could not 
do it; but you are none the less conscious of the fragrance. 
So there is an aroma pervading the personality of certain 
Christians which is as perceptible as it is hard to define, 
Cowper has put it beautifuily :— 

‘* When one who holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
Aud once more mingles with these meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings. 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide 
And tells us whence these treasures are supplied.” 

Why should that seem strange? We talk about the 
“atm ephere of culture” which attends this or that one. 
When a man comes to us out of life-long communion 
with cultured minds and beautiful forms of art, we feel 
how these things have penetrated and informed him. 
Why should it be otherwise with one who has walked 
with God, and pondered the thoughts of God, and rested 
in the love of God? This heavenly atmosphere which 
Christ carried with him, impressed the multitudes even 
more than what hesaid. They felt his authority. Those 
same people might easily have been drawn intoa wrangle 
on the technical question of his authority. The chief 
priests raized that point: “Who gave theethis authority?” 
Bat that question was forgotten under the spell of the 
authority which was felt to radiate from Christ’s person. 
Something like this may emanate from every true dis- 
ciple; and that is the thing which will teach children 








and servants and friends, more of the power of the gospel 
than all the sermons in the world. 

This kind of teaching, in order to make its due impres- 
sion, must be persistent. To the exhortation “take heed,” 
the apostle adds, “ continue in these things.” Persistency 
is behind all permanent impression. When a man strikes 
a stunning blow, the effect is sudden, but behind that 
lightning-like stroke are years of gymnastic training. 
Behind the instantaneous impression made upon you by 
an intellectual king, are years of study and mental disci- 
pline. Spiritual character often makes itself felt at once. 
Tt takes no time nor reasoning to convince you that you 
are talking with one who has walked intimately and long 
with God; but crude, shallow, half-way character cannot 
affect you thus. Such impression is made only by one 
who has long taken heed to himself, who has been scarred 
in many a fight with the old self, and who has long 
watched and fostered, with prayer and tears, the growth 
of the new self in him. 

Then too, even when character is not ripened, there is 
a lesson in steady, persistent effort. The gospel lays 
tremendous emphasis on the virtue of steadfastness, 
The whole great argument in the fifteenth of 1 Corin- 
thians comes to a point in “be ye steadfast;” and in 
the description of the Christian soldier in the sixth of 
Ephesians, standing fast is the highest expression of 
victory. “Having done all, to stand.’ A life concen- 
trated upon God’s service and on the attainment of 
heaven is a lesson. Many atime you have seen 2 man 
stop on a corner, and look fixedly upward. Your first 
impulse is to look up too. Then you stop, and still look 
up. Then you ask, “ What is it?” The next man that 
passes, sees you two looking up, and stops also, and the 
next, until a crowd is gathered, for no other reason than 
that one man in the hurrying throng stood still and looked 
upward, So, when a man’s daily life says to the world, 
“One thing have J desired of the Lord, that willI seek 
after,” there is a power and a lesson in that fact. Men 
ask, ‘‘ What is it he sees which we do not see? What is 
it that he is after which makes him livein this world as 
if his home were elsewhere?” 

The apostle farther gives us two results of this careful 
and persistent self-discipline. The man who faithfully 
practices it will, in the first place, save himself; but this 
is bound up with the other result, “ thou shalt save them 
that hear thee,” so closely that we cannot consider them 
apart. The salvation of others enters very largely into the 
work of our own salvation, —a point which ought to have 
more consideration than it usually receives. In teaching 
another any branch of knowledge, one broadens his own 
knowledge. In toiling for his family, the laborer 
strengthens his own arm. Similarly, the exerlion of 
spiritual energy for thesake of others reacts to make him 
who puts it forth spiritually stronger. He who feels that 
he must take heed to himself because his life aifects other 
lives, and who watches and disciplines himself that he 
may save others, grows apace in spiriiual power. 
And here we strike the true ideal of the church. It is 
anxiously asked, “ What shall we do to add tothe church 
of such as are saved?” Itis not necessary that elaborate 
machinery should be devised to draw crowds; but it 
is necessary that the whole church siou'd practically 
appreciate the saying power which Christ attaches to 
personal holiness, and the responsibility which he lays 
upon the whole church to be a radiator of this holiness, 
The church is not an end unto itself. No individual 
congregation is to be regarded as a great establishment 
a‘ which men may gaz3 and exclaim, “ What numbers! 
what wealth! what eloquence!” A church is not to be 
like a new electric lamp, displayed in 2 shop window 
amid a blaze of other light, not so much to increase the 
light as to call attention to itself and its merits. The 
value of a light is in what it diffuses. Men care far less 
for the lighting apparatus than for having dark places 
and stumbling-blocks illuminated. The church oflice is 
that of a gospel diffuser. Christian life and character are 
aggregated in churches that power and light may go 
forth. If every church-member will take heed to himself 
under the consciousness that his life is a lesson to others, 
the church will be instinct with saving power. The 
reaulis will not always return to the church which sends 
forth the power. The lighthouse on yonder point guides 
many a vessel which does not enter the bay which it 
commands. So much the better. If the cluster of lights 
lifted high in Madison Square werearranged so as merely 
to throw the light upon the shaft which holds it aloft, it 
wouid be an object of ridicule. {[t is placed high up, 
that its rays may reach out into the side streets, and flood 
the’ dark corners in every direction. Revival! If 
revival means saving souls, the church ought to be aiming 
at revival on a larger scale than can be measured by any 
temporary or spasmodic efforts, When whole churches 





shall be kindled, and glow throughout the entire mass 
with the light and fire of consecrated character, additions 
will come of themselves, like doves to the windows. In 
thus taking heed to herself, the church will make the 


best possible provision for the salvation of those that 
hear her. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ABOUT PRAYER- 
MEETINGS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Perhaps one reason why prayer-meetings are often 
ineffective, in comparison with what they ought to be, 
may be discovered less in the matter of the prayers and 
addresses than in their manner. A man who takes your 
hand cordially, who talks with you in a pleasant, straight- 
forward way, full of cheery brightness and common sense, 
rises to speak in meeting. He at once puts on a manner 
which fits him about as well as would his neighbor’s coat. 
He is stiff, embarrassed, halting, ill at ease; and I fear he 
is sometimes more so, in each regard, when he has made 
deliberate preparation, than when he rises on the im- 
pulse of the moment. Another man, agreeable socially, 
capable in business, charming in the family, is stilted 
and affected whenever he prays in public. He drops 
into oratory, and becomes declamatory and rhetorical, 
as if that were his duty. Some men always uncon- 
sciously pose for admiration when they make “a few 
remarks,” or utter a public prayer; and their chief anx- 
iety, as it may be their wives could tell if they were not 
too loyal to do so, is as to the impression they have made 
by their performance. 

Prayer-meetings are dreadfully prone to fall into ruts. 
The regular force carries them along. I once, during a 
period of some months, attended a church where nobody 
except the minister, the elders, and the deacons, ever 
thought of opening their lips in prayer-meeting; and I 
blush to say, that, after a while, I knew the prayers and 
talks of most of the good men by heart. Like the boy 
who asked his brother to give him a timely pinch when, 
at family worship, his father should arrive at the Jews, 
I knew perfectly well the various stations at which 
Elder A. and Deacon B. would touch before they came 
to the final “Amen.” J do not believe that praying 
breath is ever spent in vain, and I did get great comfort 
end help even out of that prayer-meeting many a time, 
though the atmosphere of it was generally in harmony 
with that unhappiest of hymns,— 

“ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supplies.” 





But could there have been freshness, variety, and life 
infused into the weekly assembly, could the routine have 
somehow been broken up, how much more good might 
the meeting have accomplished for weary and striving 
disciples, a3 well as for the unconverted. 

I think, if we could make a bonfire of a good many of 
our present hymns, it would not be a waste of good 
material. They would give more light, and probably 
more sweetness, that way, than they are likely to do 
while we keep on singing them. Light, trifling jigs and 
choruses, about as dignified as the “ Little Sally Waters, 
Sitting in the Sun,” of my childhood, are not the fit 
vehicles of Christian praise. I am sometimes moved 
to indignation, when to some grand lyric of Watts, 
Wesley, or Heber, our modern music-makers have tacked 
a wretched refrain, which lets down the thought, as well 
as the sound, by an inevitable association of ideas, 
Think of singing “ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, and 
did my Sovereign die?” and then finishing the stanza by 
a bit of rhyming doggerel which somebody’s barbaric 
taste has fancied an improvement. It is like setting a 
diamond in a bit of cheap tinsel. The complaint is now 
and then made that cultivated people leave the conduct 
of some parts of Christian work too entirely to the devout 
but unlettered members of the church. They have no 
right to do so, if, indeed, it be true that they do so, any- 
where. But, while an occasional stirring plantation 
melody, or a ringing Sunday-school hymn, may be sung 
with fine emphasis, and may thrill the heart, for a 
stand-by, a steady thing, we need such sweet strains as 
“Balerma,” “Maitland,” “Dundee,” “Zephyr,” and 
“Old Hundred ;” and we want the familiar words of 
“Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, lover of my soul,” “ Abide 
with me,” ‘Sun of my soul,” and others, fragrant with 
hallowed memories, and glorious with heaven-breathing 
aspirations. 

Many prayer-meetings would be the better for a post- 
script. The very best place for strangers to make 
acquaintance is, we sre told, the prayer-meeting. How 
shaJl they do this, however, if the meeting is to be dis- 
solved the moment after the benediction has been pro- 
nounced? ‘The ladies and gentlemen present should 
linger, and spend at least fifteen minutes in informal 
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converse after the meeting; and this should be a habit. 
It is, I am glad to say, in some churches, a tradition, a 
part of their church-life, to have this kindly tarrying 
when the meeting is over; and you may depend such a 
custom has an influence which acts very favorably on 
the character of the meetings. 

As the individual life of any soul cannot thrive with- 
out the genial fostering aid of the Holy Spirit, so the life 
of every church must be fed from above. Prayer is the 
necessity of each Christian, and the indispensable essen- 
tial to the spiritual prosperity of every communion of 
Christians. Restraining prayer, we cease to fight. And 
oh! how often has it been your experience, and mine, to 
be upheld, as on strong sustaining wirgs, when we have 
gone to the mercy-seat with our friends, as well as when 
alone. We have dropped our burdens at Christ’s feet, 
and borne aysong away. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


JACK’S REVENGE. 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES, 


“Tt isn’t the place I care about; if he had been fair 
and square about it, I wouldn’t minded so very much, 
but he cheated I know; I saw slips of paper in his hand; 
and then to think he should go and set Joe against me. 
[ can’t forgive him for that.” And Jack dug his heels 
into the chip-dust, as though it were his enemy at his feet. 

“Tl be even with him some way, though,” he muttered, 
as he rose from his seat in answer to the supper-bell. 

But somehow he was not very hungry, and there wasa 
queer sort of a lump in his throat every time he thought 
or Joe—dear old Joe! He and Joe had been friends 
—inseparables —ever since the days of long dresses; 
“ David and Jonathan” Brother Tom called them. And 
to-day Joe had not waited for him as usual, but had gone 
on to school without him; and, what was worse than ail, 
had “ cut” him before ail the boys. 

Jack’s eyes grew suddenly very misty as he thought of 
it. He did not see the cake mamma was passing him. 

The lump in his throat grew bigger and bigger; it 
seemed as though it would choke him, and, pushing back 
his chair, he went upstairs to mamma’s room, where she 
found him when she came up from tea. 

There was a very suspicious redness about his eyes, 
and avery forbidding gruffness about his voice; but it 
did not frighten her, for she understood all about it. 

“What is it, Jack?” she said, taking her work, and 
sitting down in her little chair by the window. 

“T?’s Sam,” replied Jack briefly. Mamma measured 
off her ruffling, then she asked: “And what of Sam now?” 

“ He cheated in the spelling-class to get above me, and 
he’s made Joe think I told Mr. Maynard about his break- 
ing the window, and—Joe—didn’t speak—to me once—to- 
day.” 

Jack disappeared amongst the sofa-pillows, and 
mamma sewed ou, apparently unconscious of the sobs 
Jack could not quite smother, do his very best. 

“I didn’t care so much about the cheating,” said Jack, 
after awhile; “but I’il never forgive him for setting Joe 
against me—never.” 

Mamma’s face grew very grave. 

“* Jack,” she said, “do youremember your verse last 
Sunday?” 

“ Yes’m,” replied Jack, hesitatingly, and wishing with 
all his heart that he did not. 

“ Please say it to me.” 

After a few moments’ hesitation Jack looked stead- 
fastly up at the ceiling, and in rather a shamefaced 
way repeated: “ And be yekind one to another, tender- 


hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s. 


sake, hath forgiven you.” 

And then, having obeyed, he waited almost defiantly 
for home applications, but mamma made no comments 
whatever. 

Presently Jack raised himself on his elbow, and eyed 
her stealthily, while all the time the words of the verse 
kept ringing in his ears,—“ Forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

He began to wish she would say something. Anything 
would be better than to have her sit there so quietly, 
with such a sad look on her face. At length he could 
stand it no longer, and, as she showed no intention of 
speaking, he broke the silence himself, choosing his words 
very carefully; one had to with mamma, for she had a 
way of putting to naught one’s most studied arguments. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good if I did. I have forgiven 
him over and over again for lots of things. A feller can’t 
keep at it forever.” 

Jack did not exactly see what mamma could find to say 





to that. Seam had been very trying, and he had been 
very patient and forgiving, Ae thought. Furthermore, 
he was quite sure there was something, somewhere, about 
forbearance ceasing, at times, to bea virtue. He thought 
it bad in this case. 

“ How often do you have to ask God to forgive you?” 
was mamma’s reply. 

“ Every day,” said Jack, after a little pause, hoping that 
would end it. 

‘““And how many times a day?” 

“Ever—so many times—I s’pose,” was Jack’s reply, 
his eyes dropping beneath mamma’s steady gaze, which 
said so much, 

At length mamma put away her work, and, coming over 
to the sofa, she stooped down, and gently brushing back 
the mass of tangled curls from Jack’s forehead, she said 
softly, “‘ ‘And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you.’ Can’t you do it for Ais sake, Jack? I 
know it will be hard. He knows it too, and will help 
you if you will ask him.” 

It was along, hard struggle, but at last Jack gave up, 
and went for his mother’s “ good-night.” “I'll try,” he 
whispered, as he kissed her. 

“My mother’s the best mother in the world, if she 
does make you learn Bible verses and ask you uncom- 
fortable questions,” he said to himself, on his way up to 
his own cosey little room. 

It was not Sam’s custom to devote much time to medi- 
tation; but to-night, as he sat by the fire, whittling, he 
could not help thinking of Jack. 

“Twas mean in me to set Joe against him, that’s a 
fact,” he admitted ; “‘and it was plucky in him not to 
tell when he caught me cheating. But I reckon he 
wouldn’t be quite so good if he had a home like mine,” 
thought Sam, as he glanced around the forlorn, untidy 
room. ‘“ Any feller could be good with folks like his’n,” 
was his reflection, as his eyes rested on his father, who 
was rarely ever sober long enough at a time to know 
whether Sam was living or not. 

Then Sam put away his whittling, and crept up the 
narrow, rickety stairs to his cheerless room, and slept all 
the better for his resolution not to “pester the little 
feller any more.” 

As for Jack, he never once thought of his verse, Sam, 
or his intention to forgive him again in the morning, for 
Dick Norcross came rushing over before breakfast to say 
that it was ‘just splendid skating” on the river, and the 
boys were all going down, and to be on hand at eight 
o’clock, “sharp.” 

Jack swallowed his breakfast whole. Had not his new 
skates, that Uncle Jack gave him on Christmas, just 
been aching for a trial all these weeks? 

The boys were all there; some fastening on their 
ekates, and some already on the river, pronouncing it 
“fine,” and calling to those on shore to hurry. 

But, in spite of Jack’s haste, he noticed that there was 
one boy that was neither skating nor preparing to skate, 
and that was—Sam. He remembered now that Sam 
had no skates; but there was not a better skater in town 
than Sam. And then, just as Jack finished strapping 
his skates, and cast a last glance back,—noticing, as he did 
so, how wistfuliy Sam was eyeing the skaters,—just then 
his verse and resolution flashed into his mind. 

“Well, I do forgive him,” he said impatiently, as he 
dashed off down the river. 

But there was a little voice that would keep whispering 
something about being kind as well as forgiving, and 
doing unto others as you would that they should do to 
you. 

There was a pair of skates at home, almost new, that 
did not quite fit him, but would be just right for Sam. 

“Your face is as long as the moral law with a post- 
script tacked on to it,” said Dick Norcross, coming up 
behind him. ‘‘ Don’t believe you’ve opened your mouth. 
What are you thinking about?” 


“Coals of fire,’ laugked Jack, “and whether I shall- 


have time to go home and get some before school or 
not.” 

When Sam came out of school that noon, he found a 
queer-shaped bundle directed to Samuel Stebbins, hanging 
on his nail, under his cap. Opening, it he found a pair 
of skates; and beforeany one could say “Jack Robinson,” 
he was off for the river. 

There was no trouble with Jack’s appetite that night, 
and his brown eyes were just brimming over with happi- 
ness, 

‘* Joe’s all right,”’ he said to his mother the first chance 
he could get. ‘ But do you know I more than half think 
Sam suspects, for he asked me if I didn’t want him to 
teach me some of his skating tricks. And I’m yo end 
glad I tried your coals of fire,” concluded Jack, 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


——_ 


MAKING A GREEN BLACKBOARD. 


There has been no little greenness shown in the use of 
blackboards; and now it is said that green is a good 
color for the blackboard itself. We have no need to 
stagger at the seeming discrepancy in the name and 
the thing; for it is an old saying that “a blackberry is 
always green when it is red.” 

Mr. Joseph W. Morris, of Raisinville, Michigan, says 
of his experience in the green blackboard line: 

““T have used for a blackboard, for nearly a year past, 
a@ common green oil-painted window-shade. Using it on 
a roller, it is conveniently portable. Crayon marks are 
easily erased from its surface with a damp cloth, although 
it needs an occasional washing. It works very well, with 
but little expense. To carry it safely with any design 
upon it, it needs to be rolled carefully, and close or tight» 
in order to not blur the crayon by rubbing. Light yellow 
crayon shows plainest ona green shade. I give this hint, 
thinking it may be of service to some Sunday-school 
workers who would like a cheap portable board.” 








SHOWING THE MISSION-FIELD. 


Much depends, in any department of Christian work, 
on the way of doing. To excite an interest in the best 
of causes needs wisdom in method as well as earnestness 
in spirit. Peculiarly is this true in the sphere of mis- 
sions; and so generally is the truth recognized by work- 
ers in that sphere, that there isa constant desire to know 
how to make missionary meetings attractive and impres- 
sive to the children and their friends. No one way is 
the best way; but there is a gain in knowing of different 
ways—and in using different ways at different times. 

Mr. J. B. Phipps, of Baltimore, describes a pleasing 
method, which will commend itself to many, as follows: 

“The writer has frequently been asked for an outline 
of a plan to make the meeting of a Sunday-school mis- 
sionary society interesting and instructive. 

“The plan suggested in this article has been success- 
fully tried, and it is presented now because of its sim- 
plicity. The programme includes appropriate music in 
which the school is thoroughly trained. The address, if 
one is expected, should be delivered by that rare and 
valuable speaker who knows enough to quit at the 
expiration of twenty minutes; though experience shows 
that but few have reached that state of perfection. The 
plan suggested is not intended to include all the details 
of the meeting, but only to suggest one feature. 

‘ach class should be furnished with an envelope in 
which to place the missionary offering, and if it is an 
anniversary meeting, the outside of the envelope may 
show a memorandum of the year’s contribution. At 
such time as is best, according to the programme, a call 
of the classes is made. Each class represents a mission ; 
or, if there is but a small number of classes, each one may 
represent two or more missions. 

“The plan is now to show, by means of a map or chart, 
where the different missions are located. This is done 
by having placed on the platform a large screen, made of 
cheap white ma‘erial,—on which is outlined a map of the 
world, The predominating religions may be shown by 
colors. Make the Protestant countries red ; the Catholic, 
green ; the field of tne Greek Church, blue ; the Buddhist 
and Brahminist regions, yellow ; the Mahometan, brown; 
and the heathen, black. The map and its colors can be 
made with colored crayons, such as are ordinarily used 
on the blackboard, if the screen has first received a coat 
of paint so as to make a ‘ chalkable’ surface. 

“ Before calling the classes, the conductor should ex- 
plain the meaning of the colors on the chart, and state 
that it is only to add to the interest of the work to follow, 
which is to show the extent and progress of the mis- 
sionary work. This work is done by locating on the map 
the different missions that have been established by the 
denomination with which the school is connected, or by 
any other missionary society. 

“ Each class, as its name is called, sends to the plat- 
form its envelope and offering. The conductor states the 
amount, and the mission, which the class represents, 
He then turns to the map, and places a red star where 
the mission is located, at the same time giving, very 
briefly, information in regard to its establishment, prog- 
ress, etc. If the chart has a dark background, use gilt 
stars. The result will be, that, at the close of the call of 
classes, the continents and theislands will be dotted over 
with stars, and the audience will see how widespread 
already is the mission work. 

“The stars are made by using red, or gold, gummed 
seals, which can be bought of any stationer.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1882 | 


1, April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve........-.-+-0--0.+---- Mark 6: 1-13 
2. April 9.—Death of John the Baptist ............-- .--Mark 6: 14-29 
3. April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed _... ark 6: 30-44 










4, April 23.—Christ Walking on the Sea........- .--Mark 6: 40-56 
5. April 30.—The Tradition of Men......-.2...2.----seeee----- Mark 7: 1-23 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ.......-...----.--+---- Mark 7: 24-37 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees....... -. Mark 8: 1 21 
8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ..............-- Mark 8: 22-33 
9. May 28.—Following Christ.......-.-..-.s000- .--Mark 8: 34-38; 9:1 
10, June 4.—The Transfiguration .......-.....-------eee.eeeeee- Mark 9: 2-13 


11, June 11.—The Afflicted Child........... ® 


12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer 


13. June 25.—Review. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 1882. 


Title: THE FIVE 


THOUSAND FED 


LESSON TEXT. 


{ Mark 6 
COMMON VERSION. 

30. And the apostles gathered 
themselves together unto Jesus, 
and told him all things, both what 
they had done, and what they 
had taught. 

31. And he said unto thein, 
Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while: for 
there were many coming and 
going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat. 

32. And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately. 

38. And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew him, 
and ran afoot thither out of all 
cities, and outwent them, and 


came together unto him. \e 


3h And Jesus, when he came 
out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd: and he 
began to teach them many things. 

35. And when the day was now 
far spent. his disciples came unto 
him, and said, This is a desert 
place, and now the time is far 
passed : : 

36. Send them away, that they 
may go into the country round 
about, and into the villages, and 
buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. 

37. He answered and said unto 
them, Give ye them toeat. And | 
they say unto him, Shall we go 
and buy two hundred penny- | 
worth of bread, and give them to 
eat? 

38. He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, tney say, 
Five, and two fishes. ; 

39. And he commanded them 
to make all sit down by compa- 
nies upon the green grass. 

40. And they sat down in ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41. And when he had taken the 
tive loaves and the two fishes, he | 
looked up to heaven. and blessed, 
and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before | 
them ; and the two fishes divided 
he among them all. 

42. And they did all eat, and 
were filled. 

43. And they took up twelve 
baskets full of the fragments, and | 
of the fishes. | 

44. And they that did eat of the 
loaves were about five thousand | 


men. 


: 30-44.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

30) And theapostles gather them- 
selves together unto Jesus; 
and they told him all things, 
whatsoever they had done, and 
Whatsoever they had taught. 

31 And he saith unto them, Come 

ye yourselves apart into a 

desert place, and rest a while. 

lor there were many coming 
and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat. And 
they went away in the boat to 
+ a desert place apart. And the 
people saw them going, and 
many knew them, and they ran 
there together ton foot from 
all the cities, and outwent 
them. And he came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, be 
cause they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd : and he be- 
gan toteach them many things. 
5 And when the day was now far 
spent, his disciples came unto 
him, and said, The plate is 
desert, and the day is now far 

i} spent: send them away, that 

they may go into the country 
and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to 

37 eat. But heanswered and said 
unto them, Give ye them to eat. 
And they say unto him, Srall 
we go and buy two hundred 
2pennyworth of bread, and 

38 give them toeat? And he saith 
unto them, How many loaves 
have ye? go and see. And 
when they knew, they say, 

39 Five, and two fishes. And he 

commanded them that all 

should #sit down by compa- 
niesupon thegreen grass. And 
they sat down in ranks, by 
hundreds, and by fifties. And 
he took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake 
the loaves; and he gave to the 
disciples to set before them; 
and the two fishes divided he 

42 among them all. And they 
did all eat, and were filled. 

43 And they took up broken 
pieces, twelve basketfuls, and 

44 also of the fishes. And they 
that ate the loaves were five 
thousand men. 
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1 Or, by land. 2 The word in the 
Greek denotes a coin worth about 
eight pence half-penny. 3 Gr. re- 


| cline. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and our Duties. 


Lesson Topic: We may Trust the Lord to Provide for Us. 


1. Rest Enjoined, v. 30-33. 


LEsson OUTLINE: 


2. Need Recognized, v. 34-36. 


3. Food Supplied, v. 37-44. 


GoLpEN Text: J will abundantly bless her provision: I 


will satisfy her poor with bread.—Psa., 132: 15. 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—Mark 6: 30-44. The five thousand fed. 
T. —Exod. 31: 12-17. Rest enjoined. 
W.—Heb. 4: 1-11. Rest assured. 

T. —Matt. 6: 7-15. Our needs recognized. 

F. —Matt. 6: 25-34. Our needs provided for. 
S$. —Exod. 16: 4-16. Bodily food supplied. 
S.—John 6: 30-41. Spiritual food provided. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. REST ENJOINED. 

1, The Return: 

The apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus. 

Gather my servants together unto me (Psa. 50: 5). 

Where two or three are gathered together (Matt. 18: 20). 

The shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God (Luke 2: 20). 

The seventy returned again with joy (Luke 10: 17). 
2. Tne Report: 

Told him . 
wrought. 

Declaring what miracles God had wrought (Acts 15: 12). 

Told him all the man of God had done (1 Kings 18: 11). 

Told him all the truth (Mark 5: 33). 

He told her all his heart (.Judg. 16: 17). , 

Shewing thyself a pattern of good works (Titus 2: 7). 
3. The Invitation : 

Come ye apart: rest a while, 

Separate yourselves trom the people of the land (Ezek. 10: 11). 

Be ye sepurate (2 Cor. 6: 17). 

Come thou over with me (2 Sam. 19: 38). : : 

Jesus conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that place 
(John 5: 13). 
4. The Rest Sought: 

They departed into a desert place privately. 

Let us go three days’ journey into the desert (Exod. 5: 3). 

He found him in a desert land, andin a waste, howling wilderness 
(Deut. 32: 10). 

Behold, he is in the desert (Matt. 24: 26). : 

When he led them through deserts (Isa. 48: 21). 


. what they had done, and what they had 


Il. NEED RECOGNIZED. 

1. The Spiritual Need : 

Jesus was moved with compassion, .. . 
shepherd. 

In all their affliction he was afflicted (Isa. 63: 9). 

I have compassion upon the multitude (Matt. 15: 39). 

The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy (Jas. 5:11). . 

Israel scattered upou the hills as sheep without a shepherd (1 Kings 
22: NZ). 

As sheep that have no shepherd (Num. 27: 17). 

Were as sheep going astray (1 Pet. 2: 28). 


2. The Bodily Need: 
The day far spent: they have nothing to eat. 


The people is hungry, and weary, and thirsty in the wilderness 
(1 Sam. 17: 2%). 

Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107: 5). 

Began to bein want (Luke 15: 14). 


The sheep without a 


Il, FOOD SUPPLIED, 
1. The Supply Ordered : 
Give them to cut. 


The Lord giveth food to the hungry (Psa. 146: 7). 

Pour out ior the people that they may eat (2 Kings 4: 42). 
Thou givest them their meat in due season (Psa. 145: 15). 
If thine enemy hungry, feed him (Rom. 12: 20). 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry ? (Isa. 58: 7.) 


2. The Doubting Disciples : 
Shall we go and buy? 
Whence shall I have flesh to give all the people? (Num. 11: 13.) 
What shall I set before this a hundred men’ (2 Kings 4: 43.) 
If the Lord would make windows in heaven, might this thing be. 
(2 Kings 7: 2). 
3. The Guests Prepared : 
They sat down in ranks upon the green grass. 
I say unto this man, Go, and he goeth (Matt. 8: 7). 
God is not the author of confusion (1 Cor. 14: 33). 
Let all things be done . . . in order (1 Cor. 14: 40). 
4. The Hungry Satisfied : 


The loaves tuken, blessed, divided. They did all eat, and 
were satisfied, 

Filled the hungry with good things (Luke 1: 53). 

So he set before them, and they did eat, and left thereof, according 
to the word of the Lord (2 Kings 4: 44). 

To satisfy the soul when hungry (Prov. 6: 30). 

He filleth the hungry soul with goodness (Psa. 107: 9). 

He that cometh to me shall never hunger (John 6: 35). 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WE CAN TRUST THE LORD TO PROVIDE, 





1. God’s Mercies are over all his Works: 
God's Kingdom Embraces All (Psa. 103: 19). 
His Kindness Maintains All (Psa. 145: 9). 

He Provides for all Beasts (Psa, 104: 26, 27). 
He Provides for all Birds (Matt. 6: 26). 

He Clothes all Herbs (Matt. 6: 28, 29). 

He Marks even a Sparrow's Fall (Matt. 10: 29). 


2. God Provides for all Men: 
God Gives Man Life (Job 33: 4). 
He Gives Man Food (Gen. 1: 24). 
He Sends Fixed Seasons (Gen, 8: 22). 
He Sends Fruitful Seasons (Acts 14: 17). 
He Provides even for the Unjust (Matt. 5: 45). 
3. God Has a Specia! Care of his Children: 
God Protects His People (Psa. 34: 7). 
He Gives them Quiet lwelling-places (Isa, 32: 18). 
He Supplies their Wants (Psa. 23: 1, 5). 
He Pities their Weaknesses (Psa. 103: 13), 
He Guides all Things for their Good (Rom. 8: 28). 
4. We can Trust God’s Providence for this Life 
We can Trust God for Food (Matt. 6: 31, 32). 
We can Trust God for Raiment (Matt. 6: 30). 


We can Trust God for the Future (Matt. 6: 34). 
We can Trust God in Famine (Hab. 3: 17, 18). 
5. We can Trust God for the Next Life : 
We can Trust God in Death (Psa. 23: 4). 
We can Trust God for a Home (John 14: 2). 
We can Trust God for Future Glory (Rom. 8: 18). 
We can Trust God for Eternal Safety (John 10: 28). 
We can Trust God for all Things (Rom. 8: 32). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Timre.—The spring of A. D. 29, just before the third pass- 
over of our Lord’s public ministry. 

Priace.—For the opening of the lesson, probably Capernaum. 
For the feeding of the five thousand, the north-eastern shore 
of the Lake of Galilee. 

Prrsons.—The twelve apostles; Jesus; a vast multitude 
of people. 

CircuMSTANCES.—The return and report of the twelve, 
after their preaching tour; their retirement with Jesus by 





| boat to a solitary place for rest ; their being followed up by 


the multitude on foot ; the feeding of the five thousand. 
PARALLEL PassaGres,—Matthew 14: 13-21; Luke 9: 10- 
17; John 6: 1-14, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 

Verse 30.—Matthew lets us know, as we have setn (14: 12), 
that the disciples of John went and told Jesus of the death 
and burial of their Master. In an earlier passage, just after 
the narrative of the temptation, the same Evangelist says, 
“Now when he (Jesus) heard that John was delivered up, he 
withdrew into Galilee,’—that is, from the borders of the Jor- 
dan. Apparently, this was to avoid any danger from the 
emissaries of Herod. It is true he was in Galilee still, in 
Herod’s dominions, but in a populous country, and where 
that prince would not dare to commit acts of violence against 
one so revered as Jesus. So an ancient Greek interpreter 
understands the passage. He says, after explaining the 
expression delivered up as meaning put into prison, that Jesus 
“ withdrew, instructing us to avoid temptations. For it is 
not wrong not to expose one’s self to danger, but, when it 
comes, it is wrong not to stand manfully. And he went away 
into Galilee, both that the Scripture concerning that country 
might be fulfilled, and that from thence he might catch 
fishers of men,—I mean the apostles,—for there they abode.” 
And the apostles : Nowhere else does Mark use this word, and 
the same is true of John, in his Gospel and Epistles. Gather 
themselves together: Probably according to an arrangement 
made with the Master, when they left him. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that neither Mark nor 
Luke connects John’s death with any movement on our Lord’s 
part, as Matthew thus connects his imprisonment. Luke 
passes over the story of John’s being beheaded almost in 
silence. These evangelists must have thought at least that 
the news had no lasting or appreciable effect on the future 
measures of our Lord. For in verse 30 the apostles give him 
their report of their work and teaching, and then he says in 

Verse 31.—Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile. And this is enforced by the words for there were 
many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat. 
If danger from Herod was a motive then,—as it might well 
have been,—it was only one, and perhaps the least, reason for 
his movements.— You yourselves ; that is, without the crowd, 
alone. 

Verse 32.—T hey went away (according to Christ’s command) 
apart ; that is, alone. 

Verse 33.—And many knew them: Another good reading is, 
recognized them.—And they ran there together on foot from all the 
cities. There denotes to the desert place of verse 31, which 
the multitude judged to be the place where they were to land. 
—On foot; that is, by land. Compare Acts 20: 13. 

Verse 34.—And he came forth (out of the vessel), and saw a 
great multitude. Had compassion on them: Tired and needing 
rest as the disciples were, he could not forego the opportunity 
of teaching the people-—He began to teach them many things: 
As the first thing, he set about giving them extended instruc- 
tions, 

Verse 35.—And when the day was now far spent: Perhaps 
the most exact rendering would be, “and as the time of day 
had come to be advanced,” by which we may understand that 
it was in the afternoon, if not somewhat late in the afternoon. 
There is, however, another reading differing only by one 
letter which deserves mention, “when the time of day was 
becoming advanced,” and then follows, “and the time of day 
is advanced,” or, “far on.” 

Verse 36.—Send them away: They came to him apparently 
while he was yet teaching the multitude. They thought of 
no miracle, but that the people should be sent to provide 
themselves with food. They would spend the night, it might 
be, in the open air. 

Verse 37.—He surprised them, without doubt, by saying, 
Give ye them to eat. To which in atone of surprise, as it would 
seem, they reply Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth of 
bread, and give them to eat? that is, loaves of bread which would 
cost two hundred denarii. The Roman denarius, then the 
current small silver coin of the region, was worth about nine- 
teen or nineteen and a half cents in value, so that the sum 
would be about forty dollars. 

Verse 38.—The wonderful miracle which our Lord has it 
here in mind to work is unique in this, that all the four evan- 
gelists describe it, and all the apostles were engaged in carry- 
ing it out under the directions of the Master. Let us look at 
it for a moment in the way of comparing the accounts. 

1. The place. Mark leaves the impression on us that the 
apostles returned to Capernaum, but this is uncertain. 
Wherever he was, he left the place by boat. John 6:1 
speaks of him as going away to the other side of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is the Sea of Tiberias,—a noteworthy expres- 
sion,—for Herod Antipas built the town of Tiberias on the 
western shore, and the name could only have come into use 
by degrees. The expression suits the latest of the evangelists, 
and the one who also writes for the Gentiles. Luke says 
(9: 10) that, after their return, Jesus took them with him “ to 
a city called Bethsaida.” This is the most satisfactory read- 
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ing on the whole, instead of “into a desert place belonging to 
the city called Bethsaida,” which is in the Authorized Version, 
Mark again seems to speak of this place when he says (8: 22), 
And they come to Bethsaida, where Jesus took a blind man 
out of the village. It is certain that this Bethsaida cannot be 
the city so called, to which Peter, Andrew, and Philip 
belonged, and which lay near to Capernaum on the west side 
of the lake. ‘There is no doubt that the scene of the miracle 
was on the east side of the lake, for Christ and the apostles 
returned across the lake to Capernaum (John 6: especially 24). 
It can only be Bethsaida in Gaulonitis, near the northern end 
of the Lake of Galilee, which Philip, tetrarch of Iturea (Luke 
3:1), built into a city, and called Julias, after the daughter of 
Augustus, according to Josephus. This city, which might be 
twenty years old, is called a village—perhaps from old recol- 
lections of Peter. 

2. The season of the year. It was in the spring, “ for the 
passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand.” Moreover, 
“they sat down by companies upon the green grass” (Mark 6: 
39). Our Lord “commanded the multitudes to sit down on 
the grass,” for “there was much grass in the place” (Matt. 
14:19; John 6: 10). 

3. Were there any among the crowd who were going up to 
Jerusalem for the passover? ‘There is no evidence that there 
were ; and, as the impression from Christ’s wonderful works 
and words was now at its height, the whole region was 
eager to see and hear him. It is quite possible, however, 
that John, when he writes (6:4) that the passover was nigh, 
and adds, in the same breath, “Jesus lifted up his eyes and 
saw a great multitude,” may have had in his mind that some 
of the throng were of the pilgrims to the great feast. A little 
weight is added to this possibility by John 6: 15: “ When 
Jesus perceived that they would come by force and make him 
aking ;” as if the miracle had filled the minds of many, 
naturally from among the pilgrims, to put him at their head 
on a triumphant march to Jerusalem. 

4. There is a remarkable agreement between the four 
accounts, and one which shows a freshness of recollection, 
such as would come from actors in the scene, especially in 
the accounts of Mark and John. 

5. Was there any especial motive for this miracle? The 
same compassion for the multitude, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd, which led him to teach them 
many things (v. 34, above), and to heal their sick (Matt. 14: 
14), would lead him to supply their bodily wants. This 
tender compassion, however, would be under the control of 
wisdom which had reference in everything, not to the imme- 
diate occasion only, but to the great end for which he came 
into the world. In general, it may be said that he put the 
minds of many into such a state of confidence in him that the 
faith in him as the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, 
could find a readier access into their souls. If this failed, all 
failed. Here he had evidence how easy it was to build up an 
outward kingdom, how hard to build up the true kingdom 
of God. 

And two fishes: ™m John, the word is used which denotes a 
roasted or broiled fish, which was one of the chief articles of 
food taken as a relish with bread. We also learn from John 
that the jive loaves were of barley, the cheapest and poorest 
grain used for the food of men. 

Verse 39.—And he commanded them that all should sit down, 
(recline). Or with the equally good text of the Authorized 
Version, to make them ull recline . . . by companies. The word 
literally denotes drinking companies, and by an idiom of 
language more Hebraistic than Greek is repeated; “to re- 
cline, companies, companies.’ 

Verse 40.—And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds ond by 
fifties. Here again, the word translated ranks means a bed of 
leeks, and the word is repeated as before to denote juxtaposi- 
tion of similar companies. The leek was a common and 
favorite article of food (compare Numbers 14: 5), and the 
word here used is as old as Homer. By hundreds and by fifties 
seems to mean that two parties of fifties were arranged 
together, with a small space free between them, but separated 
from other similar parties. This division would greatly aid 
the speed of distributing the loaves. 

Verse 41.— He blessed, and brake the loaves; that is, he blessed 
God and gave thanks. In Luke 9: 16, he blessed them means 
not the multitude, but the loaves. He consecrated and asked 
a blessing from God upon them. In John, he gave thanks. 

Verse 42.—And the fish he divided among them all. How 
he divided the fishes Mark does not inform us, but the con- 
trast between broke the loaves and what follows shows that 
the fishes were not conceived of by Mark as broken. Matthew 
speaks of breaking the bread without menticning the fishes 
Luke speaks of both as if they were broken. John’s words, 
distributed the loaves, likewise also of the fishes as much as they 
would, agree almost exactly with those of Mark. 


Verse 44.— Broken pieces, twelve basketfuls. John has 
“twelve baskets of fragments from the five barley loaves, 
which remained over unto them that had eaten.” It is 
remarked that the four Gospels all mention the same kind of 
basket as being used here, but in narrating the other miracle 
of the loaves, another word for basket occurs; which may 
have been of larger size, since Luke speaks of Paul’s being 





let down along the wall of Damascus in such a vessel, 
although Paul calls it by another name. 

We may notice here the calmness and order with which 
everything wenton. It was getting late, yet everything went 
on with such speed without haste, that no time was lost. 
Christ knew how to do his work. 

We notice, also, the saving of what remained. God’s gifts 
are not to be wasted, however they come to us. 

As for the miracle, it was one only of two of the kind, and 
was not worked for believers, but for ignorant persons, whose 
knowledge of the gospel was exceedingly small. Christ, 
according to the constitution of his kingdom, could not work 
miracles for himself or for his followers: otherwise, his form 
of a servant, his subjection to natural law, would have been 
done away with ; his followers, too, sharing with him, would 
have, feared no earthly want or loss, and so the spiritual 
kingdom would have given place to an earthly one. “Verily, 
verily I say unto you, ye seek me not because ye saw signs, 
but because ye ate of the loaves and were filled.” 

Vinally, the miracle is so attested and so absolutely super- 
natural in itself, that it is either a stupendous and inconceiv- 
able fraud, or the work of a compassionate being who com- 
manded the resources of the world, who had God’s power in 
his hand. If it had not been in the Gospels, the truth con- 
cerning Christ would be equally worthy of acceptation; but 
being there, the miracle and Christ must be received or denied 
together. 


A LAD'’S LOAVES AND FISHES. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Upon only one of the miracles wrought by our Lord Jesus 
Christ has been put the supreme honor of a record by all of 
the four evangelists. This one is that in which the divine 
power of the Saviour fed “five thousand men besides the 
women and the children” with the contents of a child’s wal- 
let. : 

The reason for a notice so peculiar is found, possibly, in 
the magnificence of the wonder itself, in the ease with which 
its reality could be tested among the multitudes of witnesses, 
and in the important lessons it was intended to teach. There 
is record of another miracle, very similar to this in many of 
its details ; and to both of these our Lord makes reference on 
a subsequent occasion with something of surprise and expos- 
tulation in his speech, as if he had been grieved to think that 
even his disciples had already forgotten the impression these 
marvels had made at the first: ‘‘ Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember?” 
(see Mark 8: 17-21.) 

His language seems almost reproachful ; and we readily 
infer that there was meant to be in this august transaction food 
for reflection and material for profitable thought never to be 
forgotten. Our study will be better conducted now, if we seek 
in turn some few of the characteristics of this miracle, which 
show it to have been one of the greatest Jesus ever performed. 

I. In the first place, it was remarkable for the extraordinary 
number of witnesses there were to it. 

We are compelled to make a little calculation in order to 
arrive accurately at this. The evangelists say there were five 
thousand men fed that day, not counting in the women and 
the children. It is easy to remember that the women and the 
children were always the fastest friends of Jesus. The chil- 
dren’in troops sang hosannas to him as he entered Jerusalem, 
and his most faithful ministrants were females, from among 
whom the three Marys werechosen. Hence, we might readily 
suppose that the women and children, here on the slope of the 
mountain of Golan, would far outnumber the men, who gen- 
erally followed him so reluctantly,—if it were not for the fact 
that the multitude were all so far from home. The walk 
around the beach of the lake was one of several miles in extent, 
and this would be a serious hindrance to either zeal or curios- 
ity. So we shall do better to reckon that an equal number, 
perhaps, certainly no greater, of this unenumerated class, were 
present. At any rate, we shall not be far out of the way, if 
we conjecture there were ten thousand people fed that day, 
men, women, and children. 

But let us understand here, that this miracle was peculiar in 
that everybody who saw it shared in it. Each one in all the 
vast throng became a witness to its character as a wonder. It 
was not as if Jesus had made one ineffably grand exposition 
of power up on the hill-side, which, while it would be conspicu- 
ous to some, might be missed by many. Every one of these 
persons had, as it were, a part of the miracle for his own; for 
every one partook of the loaves and fishes, and hence knew 
unmistakably whether he did eat or not. So the witnesses 
were beyond reckoning who would testify to the marvelous 
character of the feast. 

II. Again, this miracle was more than usually remarkable 
for the mysterious peculiarity of the process in working. 

The explicit form in which it was brought is nowhere re- 
vealed. These five loaves, which were after the long search 
at last discovered in the lunch-bag of a little boy, were merely 
brittle, dry, flat cakes of barley, such as the commonest of the 
people in Palestine now use for food when too far away from 
home to secure fresh ones. These are about the size of a 
table-plate, made simply by bruising the grain with a mixture 





of water, and then baking or drying the thin layer over a fire. 
And the two fishes, which went in as relish on this memorable 
occasion, were probably cured and dried as usual in the sun- 
shine, easily pulled to pieces in the fingers, just such as the 
peasants use now. Out of these scant materials there came, 
to meet the hunger of those thousands, everything they needed, 
under the miraculous hands of the majestic Master of that 
desert-feast. 

How did he do it? We ask in vain. The banquet of 
Ahasuerus, to which Esther invited her lord, did not equal 
that entertainment. The grand assemblage in the palace of 
Belshazzar saw no such sight as this. For newly created 
viands fell from the fingers and palms in which was “ the 
hiding of God’s power.’ Where did so vast a quantity of 
food come from? When was the crisis of the change by which 
the small stock was so increased ? 

It would be amusing, if it were not so pitifully humiliating, 
to examine some of the rationalistic theories which have,been 
suggested. Only one, however, needs now to be considered. 
It has been asserted that Christ only quickened the ordinary 
processes of nature, so that what generally took some months 
in arriving at the harvest now was accelerated into growth 
and maturity in a few hours. This might do for an explana- 
tion, if Jesus had simply produced more barley ; but what he 
produced was a mass of barley cakes in crisp and brittle 
recognition at once. Grinding, kneading, and baking, are 
not processes of nature, but of commonplace art in the house- 
hold. Moreover, there were the fragments of fishes also in 
the baskets; surely, it is of no use to say these were hastened 
into existence simply a little out of due time. Were those 
dry creatures ever alive at all? Indeed, the folly lies in an 
attempt to explain such a wonder; no considerations can 
render the process of working it clear. There was a positive 
act of new creation in it. If three barley loaves are made out 
of one, then two of them are created out of nothing by an 
exertion of divine power. 

But when did the multiplication take place? Even that is 
not announced. We are nowhere told whether the fragments 
grew in Jesus’ hands as he brake them, or in the hands of 
the disciples as they distributed them, or in the hands of the 
multitude as they received them. AlJl that we need to 
remember is that, in the beginning, the lad was told to bring 
his store of resources, not to the multitude, not to the dis- 
ciples, but to Jesus; then the Lord of heaven and earth made 
use ofthem. The smallest of all means become the largest of 
all helps when fully consecrated. 

III. In the third place, this miracle is remarkable for the 
extraordinary affluence of its products. 

It takes a great deal of food to féed ten thousand people, 
even for one meal, and even with no greater variety than 
mere bread and fish. You cannotdeceive children in respect 
to appetite. Some silly skeptics have said that the multi- 
tudes were wrought up into an unreasoning excitement, and 
then induced to suppose that their hunger had been satisfied 
without having had anything to eat after all. One would 
like to see that tried on a few scores of young people, before 
he would put it in a commentary as an explanation of the 
tranquillity that evening 

It is just as easy, doubtless, to work a great miracle as a 
small one, to feed five thousand persons with a few loaves and 
fishes as it would be five hundred. But when such a magnifi- 
cent profusion as this is displayed, we feel sure there must be 
a religious lesson in it. Twelve “baskets full” of fragments 
were finally taken up; these were wallets, not panniers ; they 
might possibly hold a peck each. When compared with the 
original contribution of the lad, this is seen to be a large 
increase. The disciples are bidden to gather up the frag- 
ments: why was this? 

One reason was, they would need them for future use. 
The followers of Christ were poor. We can be very certain 
that the boy who gave his all, found plentiful reward. 
Another reason, it is likely, was, the fragments themselves 
would be mementoes of the occasion, and proofs of the 
miracle. Still another reason may have been, there would 
be a lesson of frugality in the husbanding of all their resources 
hereafter. At any rate, the picture is beautiful: how calm 
now seems to us, as we contemplate it, the dignity of Jesus’ 
mind, so poised and. so careful, as he sits there tranquilly, 
while the disciples wait to finish the feast with due order,— 
just as he himself waited, on the morning of his resurrection, 
to fold the napkin which had been put around his head, and 
lay it where it should evidence his composure! Unhurriedly 
always, the Saviour completed his work. 

IV. Finally, this miracle is remarkable for the profound 
impression it made, and is making yet upon the ages. 

It moved the multitudes at the time; they were going 
immediately to make Jesus king in the place of Herod. 
Tidings of the amazing wonder rushed through the whole 
country. For many a month the people quoted it to each 
other, and said, “ Is not this the Christ?” It makes as deep 
an impression now as ever. It disturbs the skeptical world 
that they cannot dispose of it. 

In addition to the verbal testimony of the throngs of wit- 
nesses, there were these fragments of bread and fishes. They 
must have become swift and mute evidences of the wonderfu) 
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performance. Once there was a pot of manna preserved 
specially to commemorate the passing of Israel through the 
wilderness. Only conjecture can say that any of these frag- 
ments were laid up for after-times. But while they endured, 
there would certainly be eminent suggestiveness in the very 
sight of them. 

Can we conceive of a greater marvel than that would be? 
A barley loaf that had never been baked, the fiour of which 
had never been crushed in the mill; the kernel of which had 
never been threshed, the siraw of which had never been 
winnowed, the stalk of which had never waved on the hill- 
side! Think also of a fragment of a fish, dried, eatable, 
nutritious, yet which had never been swimming in any sea,— 
a ‘fish which Jesus Christ created on the shore of Lake Gen- 
nesaret! These would be evidences of Christianity, to which 
there could be no infidel reply. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Told him all things, both what they had done, and what they had 
taught (vy. 30). In many a home, when the day’s work is over 
and the night has shut in, asthe little boy is making ready for 
bed, or after he has laid his head on the pillow, he pours into 
the listening ear of his loved mother, as she bends over him 
to hear the report of the day, a story of all that he has done 
and all he has said during the day,—especially of all that he 
thinks may not have been just what it should have been, 
That nightly confession is one of the best human safeguards 
of that boy : so long as he keeps it up in frankness and fidelity, 
he is not likely to go very far astray. It would be well, if 
all of us retained enough of child-likeness to tell Jesus truth- 
fully and plainly at the close of every day just what we have 
done and just what we have said, since our last report to him. 
He knows all about it already ; but for our own sakes there 
would be a gain in our putting in words the story of our say- 
ings and doings,—especially of those things which we could 
not speak of except to Jesus. It might have an influence in 
checking some of our harsh words during the day, if we 
knew we were to report them, word for word, to Jesus at 
nightfall. 

Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while 
(v. 31). Rest is as much of a duty—although it is not always 
as much of a privilege—as work in Christ’s service. It is 
often harder to rest than to work—a great deal harder to 
find time for it. Not because we want rest, but because we 
need it, is the prime reason for our seeking rest, however 
hard it may be for us to get it. Unless we rest when we need 
rest, we shall not be able to work when we need to work. 
We can do more work with rest included, than we can with 
rest excluded. Recess and vacation are quite as essential as 
study hours in the school progress of any pupil. Going off 
for a rest is a most laudable pursuit, in its timeliness, to any 
hard worker. Letting go is as important as taking hold, in 
life’s labors. Doing nothing is sometimes the best work a 
man can do—the only work he really ought todo just then. 
It is a great thing to know when to rest and when to work. 
Jehus told his disciples their duty, time by time: he is ready 
now to be equally explicit in giving directions to any follower 
of his who lacks wisdom on this point, and asks for it. 

Many . . . ran afoot thither, . . . and outwent them, and came 
... unto him (vy. 33). That’s the way to do it! If you want 
a blessing, go for it, even if you have to go afoot. If a sea 
stands between you and the blessing, go around it—if you 
can’t go over it or under it. And see that you lose no time 
in your going. If you’re on foot, run. It is all right for the 
hard-worked one to seek rest ; and to get itifhe can. But it 
is all right for you to follow up the hardest-worked one, 
and ask him to do one thing more for you. And, after 
all, it is only a question of who is the most determined and 
persevering in this contest. If you want the service as much 
as the worker wants the rest, and are more in earnest to 
have the service than he is to have the rest, you will get what 
you are after; you have no right to expect it otherwise. 
Great benefits in this world escape those who will let them 
escape. Great benefits are secured by those who will not let 
them go, and who, if they are going, will run after them. 
’ And there was nothing that better pleased Jesus while he 
was here on earth, than importunity and persistency in fol- 
lowing him up to get the best blessing he had to bestow. 
That way of following him up pleases him as much to-day as 
ever it did. 

Send them away, that they may go... and buy themselves 
bread : for they have nothing to eat (v.36). Whether that was 
wise or not on the disciples’ part, it was intensely natural. 
There is nothing we are readier to give to those who are in 
extremity than good advice; and there is no advice which 
we more commonly think is good than telling hungry men to 
go and buy themselves bread—whether they have anything 
to buy bread with or not. There is nothing unfeeling about 
that, you know. We wouldn’t be so cold-hearted as to pay 
no attention to the poor creatures; not we. We show our 
interest in them. We let them know that we appreciate their 
condition and needs. We even go so far as to tell them 
exactly what is the thing for them todo. Most of us have 
been large helpers of our race in this way. We have told a 





great many, first and last, to go and buy brea:/, to go and get 
work, to go and look out for themselves. If they haven’t all 
followed our counsel, we are not to be blamed for that. Oh, 
no! We have been just like the disciples—so far. 

He... said, . . . Give ye them to eat (v.37). There shows 
the difference between Jesus and his disciples. They said, 
Send away the hungry to look out for themselves. He said, 
Provide for the hungry, yourselves, Opportunity brings 
responsibility. When there is a work brought before us for 
our doing, we ought to doit. The fact that we can’t do it, 
is no reason why we shouldn’t do it. Dr. Bushnell preached 
asermon from this command of Jesus, on the theme, “Duty 
not measured by ability”’ What we ought to do settles the 
question of what we can do. Very few persons would do 
much of anything worth doing, or worth noting, if they 
only attempted the possible. It is the compassing the im- 
possible which calls out the best energies of young and old. 
At home, in your daily business, in every special emergency 
of life, the question for you to consider is, not, What can I 
do? but What ought I todo? When you realize what duty 
is, go ahead and do it—whether you can or not. 

When he had taken the five loaves and the two fishes, he looked 
up to heaven, and blessed, and brake, . .. and gave (v. 41). 
Here is an example for us all, and for always, Jesus did not 
attempt to do the work he had undertaken—so simple a 
work as breaking bread to the hungry—without looking up 
to heaven for a special blessing in that work. Are you more 
competent for your work than Jesus was for his? Dare you 
undertake to eat a meal without asking a blessing? Do you 
feel able to write a letter, or to buy a broom, or to cook a 
dinner, or to drive a horse, or to study a lesson, or to counsel 
a child, unless you have requested a blessing and have had 
it granted you? Nor did Jesus attempt to feed those people 
even with God’s help except by using all the material he 
had available for the needed work. He took every piece of 
bread and every bit of fish he could find at hand before he 
asked God to supply any lack. It will never do for us to 
expect help from God while we are refusing to help ourselves. 
We have no right to ask God to give us more of the good 
things of this world—even for the purpose of giving them to 
the needy—until every item of our present possessions are 
laid before the Lord for this very purpose. Any of us could 
come a great deal nearer than we do to working such a 
miracle as this, if only we would imitate Jesus io the ex- 
ample he here sets us so plainly. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


Well, what has this lesson to do with the main topic of the 
quarter: Our Dangers and Our Duties? The connection 
may be made in any one of a half-dozen ways. The lesson 
shows a danger of losing a blessing unless we are ready to 
run for it; a danger of sending away uncared for those for 
whom we have a duty to provide ; a danger of supposing that 
the power of Jesus is limited, so that he cannot provide for 
all who have need. The lesson also shows a duty of resting 
as well as of working—of being at times apart with Jesus, in 
order that we do our part with and for our fellows at other 
times; a duty of meeting every responsibility which is laid 
upon us by a timely opportunity, whether we see how we can 
do it, ornot; a duty of putting at God’s disposal all that we 
have, before we call on him for any more, even for the best of 
uses ; a duty of looking to him for his special blessing in 
our best and in our simplest undertakings ; a duty, also, of 
taking care of what God gives us, even though he seems to 
give with loving prodigality. There is no lack of links here 
with the quarter’s chain of thought and teaching. 

The scene itself can be pictured to advantage, in the teach- 
ing of this lesson, On the east side of the lake the people 
had urged Jesus to go away from them. On the west side, 
the people were unwilling to have him go. He was tired 
through hard work. He needed rest. The multitude so 
thronged him thai he could not find time to eat. He pro- 
posed to his disciples to seek quiet and rest for a season. 

Entering a little boat, they push off from the shore. He 
cannot be hid. He is recognized, and the longing people 
note his direction and start toward his landing-place, along 
the lake-shore on foot. As he lands, they meet him. ‘Tired 
as he is, his great heart is full of compassion for them, and 
at once he begins to teach them. Night draws on. What 
shall these hungry people do? The disciples say they must 
be sent away to take care of themselves. Jesus says No, let 
us feed them here. How? ask the disciples, Jesus calls for 
the food available, and the people are seated in order. The 
scanty portion is laid before God. A blessing is sought on it. 
Jesus gives of it to the disciples, and the disciples to the peo- 
ple. All are supplied, and many fragments remain. Five 
thousand men, besides women and children, are sharers in 
the blessing of this miracle. Wha‘ a lesson to the disciples! 
What a lesson to us! 

We may trust the Lord to provide for us, to provide for our 
temporal and bodily wants, as well as for our spiritual needs. 
The extent and the limitations of wise trust in this direction 
are here indicated plainly. We must first put everything 
we have into the hands of Jesus. Then we must look to 
God in confidence to supply any lack. Whatever our need 








is, we can hope for its meeting; and when our need is met 
through a blessing of this sort, we are likely to have more 
Jeft over than we had to begin with. And all that we can 
hope for from Jesus for ourselves, we can hope for from 
Jesus for those who are proper objects of our care. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


While the disciples went from village to village, obeying 
the directions of Jesus and working in his name, Jesus him- 
self was preaching too. What king heard of him, and was 
afraid? Whom did he think this Mighty One was? Why 
did he fear John? When John was beheaded, to whom did 
his friends go to tell their trouble? After the disciples had 
done all that Jesus told them to do, they returned, and told 
him where they had been, and all they had done. See how 
kind and loving he was to his disciples, always knowing 
what they needed. Crowds came around him, eager to see 
and hear, so that he and his disciples had not time “so much 
as to eat.” “Come,” he said, “and rest awhile.” 
Jesus know when you are tired ? 

Now trace on the board the Sea of Galilee, and tell, as you 
mark the course of Jesus and the Twelve, how they took 
a little boat (perhaps the one from which he had preached, 
and which carried them in the storm), and sailed along the 
north-western part of the sea, not far from the coast, and 
landed near a town on the north. It was called a desert 
place because it was in a large, open grassy field where were 
no houses or vineyards,—a great smooth space at the foot of a 
mountain rising up On one side from the very shore. It 
made a safe harbor for their boat, and to this quiet place they 
came for rest. 

But do you think Jesus and his disciples got away from 
the crowd without being known or noticed? Some saw them 
get into the boat; they knew Jesus, they watched the 
spread sail moving towards the north; and they started 
running along the shore, keeping the boat in sight. From 
each town they passed, more joined the runners, so that, when 
the boat was fastened and left, the Master and his company 
found as large a crowd as ever waiting for them. 

Was Jesus ever impatient, or too tired to speak to those 

who wanted to hear? The same word often tells his pity and 
love,—“ moved with compassion.” With that in his heart, 
don’t you think it was a kind, loving face looked over the 
crowd as “he began to teach them many things”? As he 
looked, he knew all their need; to his eye, they were like 
hungry, lost, wandering sheep, knowing no voice to follow, 
with no gentle shepherd to lead and guide, and gather into safe 
folds and pleasant pastures. All day, tired as he was, he 
talked, taught, and healed the sick. 
’ When the sun was getting low, the tired disciples reminded 
him that night was coming, and asked him to send the multi- 
tude away, so they might go to towns around and buy food. 
Philip, one of the twelve, came from Bethsaida, the town 
near by, and he knew all about the price of bread and the 
places to buy. Jesus, to try him, asked, “ Where shall we 
buy bread that these may eat?” Philip said two hundred 
pennyworth of bread would not be enough for each to have 
a little. That would have been about thirty-eight dollars 
of our money,—a little over two dollars for each of the twelve 
to have given. 

Do you think that men who left all they had to follow 
Jesus, and whom he had sent out with no money in their 
purses, had thirty-eight dollars among them all? 

While talking of it, Andrew said, “There is a boy here 
who has five loaves and two small fishes, — but what are 
they among so many?” The loaves were flat, brown barley 
cakes, not thick enough to cut like a loaf, but broken 
like a cracker ; and the fish were small, probably salted 
and dried. “ Make the people sit down in companies,” 
said Jesus. The disciples arranged them in order, lying 
down, as they always did at table, in rows on the soft 
green grass, fifty or a hundred in a company, with room 
between each row for the disciples to pass to wait upon them. 
Then Jesus took the loaves and fishes in his hands, and, look- 
ing up to heaven, gave thanks; then he broke the bread, and 
handed his disciples to pass around to the people, and so with 
the fishes. Back and forth they went, handing bread and 
fish to all hungry, wondering men, women, and children,— 
for surely the lad with the barley cakes was not the youngest 
there; they all ate and were satisfied. Do you think they 
ever forgot that spring afternoon, how that bread tasted, or 
how it looked in the light of the setting sun, the long 
shadows on the green grass, and the great quiet crowd in their 
gay scarlet and blue cloaks and turbans looking like beds of 
bright flowers. Not one person was slighted or forgotten, or 
went hungry away. 

Was the trampled grass strewn with crumbs for the birds, 
or fragments for the dogs? Did it look as you have seen the 
ground after a picnic or an excursion to the woods? Jesus 
had one more duty for the disciples. “Gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” Would you think there was 
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much to pickup? Five thousand men, and too many women 
and childrento becounted. How many loaves? How many 
was that for each thousand men? The lad had not the only 
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basket, there were empty ones, for of the fragments they 
gathered twelve baskets full, Did not Jesus multiply and 
bless the fragments too? ‘Does he approve of careless waste ? 
In all the crowd, did he ask who was most worthy or most 
in need? No, he helped every one alike. How does our 
golden text say he will bless? What does “ abundantly ” mean ? 
Jesus fed the thousands that day, not only to pity them, but 
to teach them that he will give that life which will abundantly 
satisfy the soul. ‘This is the only miracle that is told us four 
times over in the New Testament. The people who were 
fed wanted to make Jesus a king; but he went away to the 
mountain, and the next day, as he talked to the disciples of 
it, he said, “ I am the bread of life”’ How many loaves did 
the lad have in his basket ? 

Here are five things for you to remember: (1.) He gave 
those who followed what they needed,—rest, teaching, heal- 
ing, food. (2.) He used and blessed the portion of the lad. 
(3.) He made his disciples workers with him. (4.) If he 
cares for tired, hungry bodies, he will surely care for souls. 
(5.) It is promised, “ God will supply all your need.” 

Here are two questions for you to ask and answer: (1.) 
Do you say every morning, Give us this day our daily 
bread? (2.) Do you thank the Father every day for his 
Son, who is the bread of life ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


What miracle shows our Lord’s ability to provide food for 
all people? (Title.) What promise of plenty has he given his 
church? (Golden Text.) How often do you pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread” ? 

Mark 6: 30.—How should we ever express our recognition 
of the Head of all missionary interest? How long had the 
disciples been absent? How may Christian workers know 
when seasons of rest are admissible? (v. 31.) Is rest to be 
found in worldly amusements, at places of fashionable resort, 
or must it be sought amidst tranquil surroundings? (v. 32.) 
What do you understand by a desert place? Point out the 
place on the map (Luke 9: 10). How great eftort will anx- 
ious souls make in coming to Jesus? (v. 33.) Is their failure 
possible, or impossible? How great was the longest distance 
traveled on this occasion? What admonition does Paul give 
to help us in the race which we have to run? (Heb. 12: 1.) 
How should the Christian regard every intrusion of the needy 
upon his comfort? (v.34; Luke 9: 11.) 

Verses 35-38.—What perplexing question gave rise to dis- 
cussion as the day declined? Why did Jesus encourage this 
discussion? (John 6: 5-9.) In what respect was it calculated 
to “prove” thedisciples? Is it right, or wrong, forthe church 
to depend upon common business methods for supplying the 
world with spiritual food? What was the value of two hun- 
dred pennies? Give reasons for precise and orderly arrange- 
ments in all church work? (v. 39; 1 Cor. 14: 27, 40.) 
Describe the place and the seating of the multitude (v. 40). 
What example does Jesus give us in partaking of food? (v. 
41.) Should we follow it always, or are there circumstances 
in which its omission is justifiable? What would be the duty 
of a Christian child, in this respect, with unbelieving parents? 
How do we know that the miracle consisted in the multiplica- 
tion of the food, and not in the diminution of the natural 
demands of the p'iysical system? (vs. 42-44.) Why did Jesus 
command the fragments to be preserved when he could repeat 
the miracle at any time? Describe the baskets which were 
probably carried by many inthe company. Was this miracle 
wrought chiefly for the sake of the disciples, or for the sake of 
the multitude? What lessons did it contain for the disciples? 
What was its immediate effect upon the multitude? (John 6; 
14.) Why, probably, did Jesus hasten his disciples from the 
scene? (compare vs. 45, 46, with John 6: 15,16.) How deep 
was the impression of truth made by this miracle? (John 6: 
22-26.) How did Jesus interpret this parable? (John 6; 27, 
35.) What beatitude does it suggest ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


It was a grand, if one-sided, saying of one of God’s workers: 
“Let us toilon now. There will be time enough to rest in 
eternity.” The most willing workers need times of rest on 
earth. To-day’s lesson shows how Jesus provided for that 
need in the case of his disciples. So the stillness and restful- 
ness of night succeeds the stirring day, and the quiet Sabbath 
rest comes round after six days of labor. But what would 
life be if it were all passed in night and rest? That man 
only can enjoy rest who has won it by honest work. Bunyan’s 
armed man had to fight through opposing ranks before he 
could sit down to rest and banqueting. Hercules won the 
rest of Olympus through toils and sufferings. Even the 
Olympic gods passed through the fiery ordeal of battle before 
they could enjoy the divine calm of Olympus. It is true 
that a rest remains for the people of God; let us not forget 
the further truth, that we must “laber ... to enter into 
that rest.” 

Jesus compared the multitude which followed him to sheep 
without a shepherd. Expand this illustration, showing the 
need and helplessness of wandering sheep, and their sure 





scattering and death, unless some one higher than they recog- 
nize and supply their wants. All the scholars know how 
helpless and needy a month-old baby is. Tell how the 
mother watches over it lovingly, catching the sign of its every 
need, and supplying it. So Jesus recognizes our wants, and 
is ready to supply them. 

We have no natural want for which God has not provided 
the means of supply. For our thirst God has given water ; 
for our hunger he has given food. We desire warmth and 
shelter ; God gives us clothing and fire, and wood and stone 
for building. God’s needy people in the wilderness are fed 
with manna, and supplied with water from a rock. The dis- 
couraged prophet, by the brook Cherith, is fed with food 
brought by ravens. The need of the Sidonian woman was 
recognized and supplied by the miracle of the meal that 
wasted not. The need of the prophet’s widow was removed 
by the miraculous increase in the vessel of oil. And the 
same thing is true of our spiritual needs. Those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness will be filled. For those who 
seek forgiveness, God has provided a full and abundant sup- 
ply. To those who feel their need of peace with God, that 
peace will be given. As God sends down the rain upon the 
parched fields, so will he send the showers of his grace upon 
the thirsting heart. 

Rest Enjoined.—See Krummacher’s Parables, p. 350,—The 
Day of Rest; Foster’s Prose Cyclopedia, p. 557, 3 5009,— 
Brevities of Rest; %? 5010,—Rest in Christ; 3 5014,—The 
Pass of Glencoe; Second Series, p. 669, ¢ 11,446,—Indus- 
trious Rest; % 11,448,—The Wayside Rest; 2 11,450,—The 
Eye of the Storm. 

Need Recognized.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 147, 
% 225,—Christ’s Compassion; vol. 5, p. 77, 2 1014,—The 
Thirsty Fields; Foster's Prose Illustrations, First Series, 
p- 471, 3 4108,—The Sinner’s Need Recognized; Second 
Series, p. 753, 2 12,178,—The Book of Wants ; p. 512, 2 10,008, 
—Need Recognized at Last; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclope- 
dia, p. 236, 3 1341,—What an Awakened Conscience Sees. 

Need Supplied—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 89,—The 
Withered Flowers; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 130,—The Diving-bell; Second Series, p. 130,— 
Examples of Divine Help; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 147, ¢ 227,—The One Need Supplied; vol. 5, p. 151, 
% 1089,—God’s Care of His People; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 471,  4109,—A Special Need Supplied, 
¢ 4111,—Need and Supply ; Second Series, p. 719, 2 11,871, 
—Miraculous Supply ; 3 11,872,—An Incident in the Career 
of Stilling. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


REST AFTER TOIL. 
JESUS SAID TO WEARIED WORKERS: 
“COMM YE YOURSELVES APART... AND REST A WHILE.” 





LABOUR THEREFORE TO ENTER INTO THAT REST. 








THEN. | NOW. 


1, Much people .. . as sheep /| 1. All we like sheep have gone 
having no shepherd. | astray. 

2, Jesus was moved with com-|2 We bawe... Jesus, eo 
passion. | touched with the feeling of 

our infirmities, 

| 8, Jesus gave ... tobisdisciples | 3, Ue hath given us of his Spirit. 

to set before them. 4. Shall he not... freely give 

| 4. They all... were filled. us all things ? 


SUCH TRUST HAVE WE THROUGH CHRIST, 








HE CARETH FOR YOU. 
REST FOR THE WEARY. 
PITY FOR THE NEEDY. 
FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY. 





Your FaTHER KNOWETH THAT YE HAVE NEED 
OF THESE THINGS. 














ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 

Both in the Greek and in the Syriac, there is an inevitable 
association in the words for “apostles” and “ gathered them- 
selves together,” which disappears in the English, and from 
most modern languages. In Matthew and Mark the word 
for “apostle”? appears to be used but once—once by each 
evangelist, that is—and then in its primitive meaning of one 
sent, or a messenger. Its propriety in each case is evident. 
In Matthew the names of the twelve are the names of those 
whom he sent forth, etc.; and the verb is cognate to the 
noun. And here the twelve who had been sent out on their 
preaching tour return. In the Greek of the New Testament, 
at least in the Gospels, this force of association is never lost. 
It reappears again and again. But by looking through the 


Syriac New Testament it will be seen that the Oriental 
adherence to the original meaning of the word is still closer. 
The same is the case with the Arabic and sundry other 
Oriental versions of to-day. When an apostle is mentioned, 
the very form and kin of the word suggests the original 
essence of the duty and office. It would be well if we could 
in this respect orientalize our reading a little. 

So the “ gathered themselves together” has an association 
in the Greek and in the Syriac which in a measure kept 
one word alive—alive from a dead mysterious meaning. It 
is the cognate of synagogue, that is, the place of gathering, 
and the gathering itself. In the Syriac the equivalent for 
the above phrase and its cognates are even more extensive. 
The multitude, the crowd, the throng that pressed Jesus, the 
gathering together, the assembly, the synagogue, with other 
words, are all expressed by cognates from the same root. 

It is true that association of a particular word with a par- 
ticular thing limits the impression it produces as a general 
term, and obscures, not to say at length destroys, any idea 
that its etymology would give to one who was learning its 
language as astranger. Yet what has just been said is not 
altogether imagination. In the midst of Eastern superstition 
the writer has had occasion to see, over and over again, how 
the use of a word for ecclesiastical purposes, alongside of a 
family of cognates used in common life for secular things, 
kept a clear understanding of the thing, and so far dissipated 
mystery and superstition. 

Every scholar, who cares more for benefiting his ra e than 
for gathering power into his hands, deplores the unnecessary 
use of foreign terms for the sake of either ecclesiastical or 
medical purposes, and laments the love of being humbugged 
which induces so many people to put faith in the unknown 
as such, for spiritual or bodily medicamentation ; when the 
veriest trifle of information, would they only be willing to 
receive it, would enable them to use their common tense as 
freemen. But omne ignotum pro mirifico is the rule by which 
bluffs and quacks of every sort will profit to the end of time. 
There is nothing like a mysterious word, in cookery, in 
fashion, in amusements, and above all, in medicine and reli- 
gion, to make a Jordan out of an Abana or a Pharpar, 

To “buy themselves bread’? would be an easy thing in 
most Oriental cities and villages at the present day. Pro- 
visions are for sale almost everywhere: either fresh thin 
loaves of bread, olives and other fruit, and other light articles 
of food. Fish, nowadays, are taxed so high—at least, fresh 
fish are—that they have to be sold all at one place. It would 
not take much to supply a man with food. At the season of 
the miracle, the oranges were probably to be had, as well as 
the sweet lemon ; also the black olives; and, not unlikely, 
the dried dates. The grapes, which form so very large an 
article of trade, both wholesale and retail, and which are to 
be found provided at every meal in their season, were not yet 
to be had in the market for some months. But what the 
people would naturally buy at this season would be the bread 
and the black olives. The black olives,.it should be said, 
are olives prepared in the most common way there, which 
gives them that color, unless they remain long enough cn 
the trees to acquire it already. Olives prepared for expor- 
tation, such as we see here, of the olive-green color, are not 
eaten very commonly there, though they are familiar enough. 


The bread of the miracle, barley loaves in this case, was 
probably thin hard cakes, though they might have been 
flexible, like the common bread of to-day. If flexible, the 
breaking would be by a tearing apart; otherwise, by a brittle 
fracture. Just here it is worth noticing that the Syriac 
word for “break,” and its cognate for “fragments,” are 
words which in the Arabia, Hebrew, and Chaldee, denote 
tearing (as with the nails) or cutting. The fishes were 
divided ; doubtless by pulling apart by the fingers. As was 
to be expected among the Orientals, and by the Greek of the 
New Testament, in describing the picking up of the frag- 
ments, the broken pieces (fragments) are spoken of only as 
respects the bread. 

The note of time in the expression “green grass” is worth 
observing. The green grass is all gone by summer, Not 
indeed that there is much grass there any way as we under- 
stand it, though they have some. But doubtless the gras 
was what the modern Syrians understand by hashish, the 
the word by which they translate our word “grass ;” that is, 


‘| every green herbaceous thing on the ground. In winter and 


early spring Palestine and Syria are carpeted with flowers, 
and the landscapes are scarcely less gorgeous than our virgin 
prairies in the season of blossoms. 

The baskets mentioned in this lesson appear to have their 
modern representative in the hand baskets which when empty 
fold together nearly flat, or like the mysterious straw bonnets 
of certain past generations, which—but it is a dangerous thing 
for one of the masculine gender to venture upon comparisons 
or descriptions founded on the mysteries of millinery. But 
this kind of basket serves almost every purpose of a moderately 
sized basket, besides that of a wheelbarrow also for a man who 
is digging or clearing away rubbish. It is not the larger kind 
of baskets that are used for these latter purposes. With 
respect to the larger baske's, it will be well to wait for the 





lesson of the feeding of the four thousand. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


American Classics for Schools: Longfellow. With portrait and illustra- 
tions. I6mo, pp. 91. Boston. Price, 60 cents. 


James Abram Garfield. By George IF. Hoar. 16mo, with portrait, pp. 
44. Boston: Houghton, Mifllin, & Co, Price, 50 cents. X 
John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


(American Statesmen.) 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 


or, Hours with Orientals. By A. L.O. E. 16mo, 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 


12mo, pp. 315. Boston : 


The Wondrous Sickle; 
illustrated, pp. 196. 
75 cents. 


Seth Treadwell: a great struggle. By Miss L. Bates. 16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 215. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament. (The 
Clerical Library). 12mo, pp. 226. New York: A.C. Armstrong and 
Son. Price, $1.50. 


Sermons. By J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D., author of The Manifesto of 


the Kingdom, ete. 12mo, pp. viii, 383.’ New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers Price, $1.50. 

Rip Van Winkle, and Other Sketches. By Washington Irving. 16mo, 
red lines, pp. 240. New York: The Usetul Knowledge Publishing 
Company. Price, 20 cents, net. 


The Art and Practice of Silver Printing. By H. P. ag ie and Capt. 


Abney, RE.,F RS. (American Edition.) 16mo, pp. iv, 128. New 
York: KE. and H. T. Anthony & Co. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By the Right Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh. D.D., Bishop of Ossary, Ferns, and Leighlin. 12mo0, pp. 344 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50. 

William Carey. By James Culross, D.D., author of John whom Jesus 
Loved. (Heroes of Christian History. ) I2mo, pp. vi, 2144. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and son, Price, 75 cents, 

Modern Dry Plates; or, Emulsion photography. By Dr. J. M. Eder. 
(The American edition edited by H, Baden Pritch: ard, F.C.) 16mo, 
pp. viii, 188. New York: EK. and H. 'T. Anthony & Co, 

Only a Tramp; or, The golden links. By Grace Stebbing, author of Sil- 
verdale Rectory. (The Year Througn Series.)  12mo, illustrated, 
pp: viii, 222. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00. 

The Rival Heirs: being the third and last chronicle of Awscendune. By 
the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A,, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 


16mo, pp. xvi, 240. New York: EK. andJ B. Young & Co. Price. $1.00, 


PAMPHLETS. bs 


The Clergy ; *. Me ae and unity. By W. H. Trenwith. 12mo, pp. 58. 
New York: J. W. Pratt. For free distribution. 

Beggar My Neighbor: a novel. By EF. D. Gerard. (The Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp 84. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 
cents. 

Rip) Van Wink and Other Sketches. By Washington Irving. 16mo, pp 

240. New York: The Useful Knowledge Publishing Co. Price, 10 
cents, net. 

On the Study of Words. By Ric hard Chenevix Trene h, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (Humboldt Library of — ar Science.) Part I. SVO, pp. 
62. New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. Price, 15 cents. 

Jury Reform; the corruption of the jury system, and the remedy : 
apecch de live redin behalf of the Citizens’ League, of Chicago. By 

.C. Bonney. 8vo, pp. 20. Chicago: The Citizens’ Le: ague. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. With illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall. (The Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) dio, pp. 62. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 10 
cents, 


RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Religion —The fourth New Testament volume of The 
Bible Commentary (commonly known as The Speaker’s 
Commentary) has appeared during the month, and the 
important work is now complete in ten volumes (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). The other new religious books are 
chiefly of small size. Two new volumes from Boston, 
written by well-kaown ministers of that city, offer a great 
contrast to each other, both in spirit and in method: 
the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon’s The Ministry of Healing, or 
Miracles of Cure in all Ages (Howard Gannett) and the 
Rev. M. J. Savage’s Beliefs about Man (George H. Ellis). 
The first is written in most earnest evangelical belief, and 
the second represents what may be called, for lack of a 
better term, the right wing of rationalism. To those who 
remember Mr. Savage’s earnest and helpful book, Chris- 
tianity the Science of Manhood, written while he was a 
Congregational pastor in Missouri, his present attitude 
seems strange. Three other new books, also from Boston, 
represent evangelical belief, with much earnestness; 
they are by H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, and 
are published by him, bearing the titles of Ebenezers, or, 
Records of Prevailing Prayer; Fireside Readings for 
Happy Homes; and Readings for Leisure Moments. 
The Rev. Franklin Johnson, pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Old Cambridge, has written a volume of essays on 
woman’s character and life, as developed by Christianity ; 
it is entitled True Womanhood, and is published by 
Moses King. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Seiss has added to his 
semi-scientific series of religious speculations The Gospel 
in the Stars, or, Primeval Astronomy (E. Claxton & Co.), 
in which he seeks to connect the arrangement and 
nomenclature of the stars with the history of Christ and 
the church. The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, in A Plain 
Talk about the Theatre (F. H. Revell), summarizes in 
the clearest manner his objections to the immoral 
influences of the contemporary drama. Of new English 
religious books, the most important is the Rev. A. C. Jen- 
nings’s Ecclesia Anglicana, a rehearsal, from the Anglican 
standpoint, of the history of Christianity in Britain. 

Biography.—The able eulogies of President Garfield, 
by Mr. Blaine and Senator Hoar, have been neatly issued 
in bock form; the first by James R. Osgood & Co., the 
second by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The last-named 
publishers inaugurate their new American Statesmen 
series by the issue of a thoughtful life of John Quincy 





Adams, written by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., from the 
standpoint of modern political and historical scholarship. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. make another important con- 
tribution to American biographical literature in Mrs. 
Charles Amory’s voluminous life of John Singleton 
Copley. Caroline Fox’s Memoirs of Old Friends (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., also Harper Brothers in the Franklin 
Square Library) isa pleasant contribution to the litera- 
ture of personal reminiscence, but has no lasting value. 
Professor Alexander Bain’s lives of James Mill and Jobn 
Stuart Mill, have been republished here by Henry Holt 
& Co. Both books are interesting reading, especially 
that on the ‘younger Mill, which the author modestly 
calls “a criticism, with personal recollections.” Profes- 
sor Bain’s estimate of his friend is more eulogistic than 
discriminating. 

Travel.—One of the most important books of the year, 
and one which is excellent in text, illustrations, and 
mechanical appearance, is The Voyage of the Vegaround 
Asia and Europe, by Baron A. E. von Nordenskiéld. 
The versatile (and often provokingly disappointing) 
Edmondo de Amicis’s Morocco, its People and Places, is 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in a translation by C. 
Rollin-Tilton. Scribner, Welford, & Co. import a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. George Augustus Sala’s Paris 
Herself Again, a “ journalistic” and rather frivolous 
account of the society and life of the French capital. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. reissue two useful English books 
of travel: the Rev. Henry Lansdell’s Through Siberia— 
which all the larger libraries should add to their shelves; 
and Magyarland, an account of travel and experience in 
Hungary. Both are fully illustrated and well printed. 

Fiction.—Only one recent American book of fiction 
calls for mention in this month’s chronicle: In the Dis- 
tance (James R. Osgood & Co.), by George P. Lathrop ; 
a carefully written story, which shows the Henry James 
influence, plus a more intimate knowledge of New 
England life than Mr. James possesses; and gives evi- 
dence, in its prose, of the author’s poetic tastes. 
Georg Ebers’s new novel, The Burgomaster’s Wife, has 
promptly appeared in an American copyright translation 
by Miss M. J. Safford (W. 8S. Gottsberger.) 

Miscellaneous —Mr. John J. Lalor, of Chicago, a 
student of political science, best known as the translator 
of von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United 
States, is the editor of a new Cyclopiedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy, and the Political History 
of the United States (Rand, McNally, & Co.). The 
first volume, A—Duty, has appeared, and contains a good 
and well-arrangei body of information on its special 
topics, which it is enabled to treat at greater length than 
is possible in miscellaneous cyclopzedias, The third vol- 
ume of von Holst’s history, translated by Mr. Lalor and 
Mr. Paul Shorey, has appeared (Callaghan & Co.). 
It covers the years between 1846 and 1850. <A curious 
and original book, representing a large amount of 
ingenious labor, is Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlantis 
the Antediluvian World (Harper and Brothers). The 
author's eccentric notion is that the biblical Eden, and 
the “Atlantis” of Plato, was located on a large island 
occupying the place of the Azores, which was the source 
of all early civilization and colonization. The new five- 
volume edition of Bret Harte’s complete works (reprinted 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. from English plates) has 
reached its second volume, which contains The Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and Mr. Harte’s best-known short stories, 
Of other new editions are the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody’s 
excellent book, Conversation, its Faults and Graces 
(Lee and Shepard) ; and the late Thomas Bulfinch’s The 
Age of Fable, a manual of mythological information, to 
which the Rev. E. E. Hale has added a new preface. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


> 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 








Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’_...-.....-..--- April 12, 13 
Texas: state. 80 Dallas .coscocacsasnasces ence oaxs April 25-27 
Illinois, state, at Champaign ....-.........--.----- May 16-18 
Georpia, state; at SAVANNAN...<..--~-<s0<e0s--655- May 17, 18 
Connecticut, state, at Norwich_-...........-....-- May 17, 18 
Alabama, state,'at Opeliks......--con<consncosn<= May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City.-.......----- May 23-25 
Iowa, state, at Webster City ........ .......-. woneee une 6-8 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh-_ — June 6,7 
New York, state, 6b Penn Ya.- cnc<nncecccscncosens June 6-8 
Ohio, State, At BOFINGNGIO...o-acceas caccsanesacnecens June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs-_........-- ---June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville_.............-..- June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia. nce no -qsnncnenoseon= June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus---.......-...- June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell..................-- June—— 
South Carolina, state, Camden ....-.-...-.-.-.---- July 12, 13 





Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee -...... July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville-.-.-.-..._....-.-. August 22-24 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence..-._...---. November 8, 9 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton ...-......___- November 14-16 





MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 


The circumstances under which missions have been 
established on this continent have furnished the mate- 
rials of a perpetual romance. Hans Egede, a subject 
of that Danish king Who, early in the last century, be- 
came the pioneer of Protestant missions, conceived a 
glowing enthusiasm for the Greenlanders, of whom he 
had read some scanty accounts, and whose very hard- 
ships amid their arctic frosts seemed only to strengthen 
his interest. His wife proving a willing sharer of his 
courage and zeal, the twain left their little parish in the 
Fatherland for a home among the ice-bound fiords and 
the countless islands that invest the south-western Green- 
land coast. Years of toil, sickness, privation, and suffer- 
ing, brought only discouragement ; but at length the 
bright day came when the touching story of Christ’s love 
aroused the susceptibilities of their torpid hearers, and 
success was assured. 

When, some years later, Count Zinzendorf gathered 
his persecuted Moravians, exiles from the electorate of 
Saxony, to his new rallying-place at New Herrnhut, there 
to receive a peculiar spiritual training as heralds of the 
cross, they chose those fields of labor, which, from heat 
or cold, or malaria, or danger from savage foes, were 
least likely to be chosen by others. Greenland was 
selected as one such field; and the coast of Labrador, 
equally studded with rock-bound islands, was another. 
There, too, was a history of suffering, and the noble mis- 
sionary, Erhardt, fell a martyr at the hands of the Esqui- 
maux; but four stations, bearing such suggestive names 
as Hebron, Nain, Zoar, and Hoffenthal, still send forth 
their light over that desolate coast. In the spirit of 
apostolic love, the Moravians came also to our American 
Indians. They planted their stations in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, where, for half a century, they 
endeavored, by all peaceable methods, to defend the In- 
dians against the encroachments of unscrupulous settlers, 
while, by their instruction and example, they strove to 
lead them to eternal life. At various points up and 
down the Hudson River, also in Central Ohio and North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, are places still rendered sacred by 
the history of their apostolic labors, while at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, Zinzendorf’s American home, they have 
left permanent institutions to perpetuate their memory 
and their principles. 

Not only Moravians, but other Christian sects in 
Europe, contributed misssionary impulse and aid to our 
early colonies. Though their efforts were aimed chiefly 
at the conversion of the Indian tribes, yet, in the end, 
the European communities were mainly benefited. The 
labors and influence of Eliot in New England, and of 
Kirkland in Central New York, inured permanently to 
the white settlers who survived the Indians; and Kirk- 
land, while still supported by a Scotch missionary society, 
rendered valuable service to the cause of the colonies in 
the American Revolution. 

The spectacle which our continent now presents in a 
missionary point of view is now cheering. Beginning 
our brief survey on the extreme north, we find Green- 
land now a Christian country; and the five stations of 
the Labrador coast—occupied for a full century—have 
extended at least some rays of gospel light among all the 
Esquimaux tribes of the eastern coast. Glancing over 
British America, we are met by striking proofs of the 
strange interposition of God’s providence for the spread 
of the gospel. ‘‘ What agency,” one might have asked, 
a century ago, “ would be potent enough to bear the glad 
tidings over the frozen plains of that vast territory?” 
The faithful Moravians had planted the coast with sta- 
tions; but they had not the wealth, nor the power and 
organization, which could master so great a field. Butin 
the fur-trade God furnished the vehicle. Enterprise and 
the greed of wealth were subsidized; and where the 
Hudson Bay Company sent its dog-sledges, and estab- 
lished its storm-beaten stations, there the missionaries of 
the Wesleyan, the Church Missionary, and the Gospel 
Propagation Societies followed with their holier vocation, 
Chapels were built, and the encampments of the Indians, 
who brought their furs for barter, became the scenes of a 
active Christian labor. This work has been continued for 
many years, until now, from Lake Huron to Hudson Bay, 
and. westward through the great fertile valleys of the Red 
River, and the Assinniboin, the Saskatchawan, and the 
Athabasca, are planted the stations of these flourishing 
missions. Around the southern borders of Hudson 


and James bays, also, and northward from Winnepeg to 
the Great Bear Lake and the Great Shore Lake, and even 
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down the McKenzie River to the Arctic Ocean, have the 
chapels of the missionary followed the stations of the 
trader. The whole land is divided into diocesan dis- 
tricts, whose plucky bishops think nothing of a thousand 
mile ride in a dog-sledge, in performing the duties of 
their episcopate ; and one, at least, has even found his 
way to the Pacific coast, on a visit to his brother bishops 
beyond the mountains. 

Meanwhile, the Presbyterians and other denomina- 
tions of Canada have joined in this good work, and in 
Manitoba they have a flourishivg college for the train- 
ing of missionaries for this new and invitiug field. In 
British Columbia, also, Protestant missions have been 
established by the above-named English societies, and in 
some instances a romantic enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested in peculiar and self-denying labors. A few years 
ago, a Christian admiral of the British North Pacific 
Squadron, having been deeply moved by the unspeak- 
able degradation and cruelty of the Indians around 
Fort Simpson, presented his plea in their behalf to the 
directors of the Church Missionary Society. They were 
not long in finding a young Scotch layman of singular 
capacity and devotion. ‘“‘ How much time will you 
require in preparation?” was the question asked of Mr. 
Duncan, as he accepted the appointment. “ Forty-eight 
hours,” was the quick reply ; and he was soon on his way 
to his distant field. Without pausing to give details, it 
need only be said that the peculiar missionary colony of 
Metlahkatla, not far from Fort Simpson, is the result of 
his faithful labors. The community is thoroughly self- 
governed,—a sort of republic, in fact,—with a population 
of many hundreds, maintaining a vigorous trade, having 
its own little steamer for communication with Vancouver, 
supporting flourishing schools, and worshiping God ina 
large church edifice which cost $8,000. A considerable 
portion of this was contributed by the Indians themselves. 
Other missions, of various societies, are carried on along 
the coast and on the larger islands. 

Directing our attention to the United States, and con- 
sidering only missions to the heathen, we find that still 
north of British Columbia vigorous beginnings have been 
made by the Presbyterians among the Indians of Alaska, 
while throughout the older territories of the United 

tates various denominations, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, and the Society 
of Friends, are laboring among the principal Indian 
tribes. This is but tardy justice, at the best, toward that 
wasted and vanishing race, which has suffered so much 
of wrong and outrage at the hands of white men, from 
the earliest hostile onset down to the last fraudulent 
government contract ; but it is well that upon the dark 
background of so sad and disgraceful a history there will 
stand out the bright names of so many heroic mission- 
aries who have ministered hope and comfort to the 
perishing tribes. 

The Chinese in our Pacific States—pacific to all but 
them—are also receiving Christian instruction through 
various missionary societies and from the churches and 
Sunday-schools. Thank God! they are learning that 
our Christianity is better than our politics. 

Passing down the continent, and crossing the river 
Rio Grande, we reach the first of those Spanish-American 
states, in which, until a very recent period, Protestant 
missions were not allowed. But Mexico, after three 
centuries of oppression and repression, has sprung sud- 
denly into the van of promising mission fields, With 
the army of General Scott, in 1846, Bibles were carried 
into the Republic and many of them remained. The 
futile attempt to establish the throne of an Austrian 
Hapsburg only intensified the determination of the nation 
to be free,—free in government and in religion; and 
to-day, after a little more than a decade of missionary 
effort by Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians North and South, and Methodists North 
and South, nearly all the chief cities are occupied by 
Protestant institutions. There are hundreds of little 
churches, and scores of preachers, and more than ten 
thousand communicants. Leading statesmen, though 
nominally Catholic, welcome this influx of Protestant 
earnestness and life; welcome the disintegration of the 
one overshadowing Catholic element, so long controlled 
and subsidized by the papal hierarchy; welcome free 
thought and discussion, and all those influences which 
have made our own republic so far superior. 

Leaving the mainland now for the West Indies, we 
find the missions of the London Society, the Wesleyan, 
the Gospel Propagation, the English Baptist, and the 
Scotch United Presbyterian Societies, widely extended ; 
and here also we find the faithful Moravians. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that as the fur com- 
panies furnished occasion for the introduction of missions 
into British America, so slavery and the slave-trade led 








to missionary efforts in the West India Islands. The 
Christian conscience of Great Britain could not be satis- 
fied with those efforts for emancipation which were led 
by Wilberforce and Clarkson. The reaction of a long 
history of conscious wrong stimulated the desire to make 
further amends by publishing the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. And so these Christian Britons, of every type of 
evangelical faith, have for a whole generation labored 
side by side for the negro and the Creole in planting 
Christian institutions. In all the chief islands, save 
where the oppressive power of Catholic Spain still bears 
sway, the good seed of the word is widely scattered. 
Even the thirty-five thousand Hindus, who, under just 
restrictions, have been imported into Jamaica, are being 
furnished with schools and the means of grace. 

Returning again to the mainland, we are greeted by 
English missionaries at Belize; and passing southward 
to Honduras and down the Mosquito Coast, we find 
again the faithful Moravians. The Mosquito Coast is 
one of the most unsalubrious countries on the globe; but 
the Moravians have held cut steadfastly, and just now, 
as this sketch is written, they are rejoicing in the rich 
harvest of a glorious revival. Surely, the once perse- 
cuted Moravian Church was a flower crushed only that 
its sweet fragrance might fill the whole earth. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A correspondent sends a short account of the recent 
Sunday-school convention at Yankton, Dakota, at which 
the first Territorial District was organized. He writes: 
“An interesting Sunday-school convention, under the 
leadership of the Rev. W. 8.’ Bell, member of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, for Dakota, was held at 
Yankton, March 8 and 9, for the purpose of organizing 
the First District Sunday-school Association of Dakota. 
This makes the third district organized within the past 
month, in accordance with a resolution passed at the 
Territorial Convention in June, 1881. One interesting 
feature of the Yankton convention was the eagerness 
manifested by those present to learn better methods of 
working. The programme was a thoroughly practical 
one, and this gathering can hardly fail to give an impetus 
to the work throughout the district.” 


—There is sometimes more in a standing caption than 
the conventional meaning which by and by connects 
itself with it. Here is a letter from a New England 
correspondent which tells of other Workers in Council 
than those whose proceedings are usually recorded under 
this title. He writes: “ You have a weekly article on 
Workers in Council. I don’t know that this is what 
induced the union of which I write; but it might well help 
on such. The seven Congregational churches in a neigh- 
boring place are holding, just now, combined social and 
devotional meetings. Beginning with the oldest church 
(founded in 1664), through to the youngest (founded in 
1872), they visit each other, in order, one evening in 
the week, from seven to eight o’clock, socially; from 
eight to nine o’clock in an earnest conference, praise and 
prayer service. Having gone round, they then agree to 
take, in order, each one of the seven to pray for at the 
weekly home meetings of all the rest; sending a delegate 
from each of the others to the one prayed for. It is the 
duty of these delegates to extend the sympathy and love 
of their several churches to the one they visit. Perhaps 
this might be a hint for neighborivg Sunday-schools as 
well as churches.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The date of the next annual convention of the Iowa 
State Sunday-school Association has been changed from 
May 31-June 2 to June 6-8. 

—April 25-27 has been fixed as the date of the approach- 
ing convention of the Texas State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. Dallas is the place of meeting. 


—It is announced that the next annual convention of 


the Connecticut State Sunday-school Association will be |’ 


held May 16-18. The place of the convention is Norwich. 


—A Sunday-school convention, under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Sunday-school Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, will be held in the Chambers 
Presbyterian Church, April 5 and6. Among the speakers 
will be the Rev. R. R. Meredith of Boston. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 

—Normal classes for the teachers of the various Hebrew 
Sab>ath schools in New York City have just been organ- 
ized. The course of instruction embraces Bible history, 
post-biblical history, Scripture reading, the theory and 
practice of Judaism, and methods of teaching. The 
classes meet twice weekly. Junior and senior diplomas 





will be given to those attending the lectures one and two 
years respectively. 


—A Sunday-school institute for Baptist Sunday-school 
teachers was held in the First Baptist Church of San 
Francisco, March 7 and 8, under the leadership of the 
Rev. G.S. Abbott. The programme was very full, cover- 
ing more or less successfully the work of the teacher, 
the superintendent and the pastor in the Sunday-school, 
Sunday-school methods, Sunday-school societies, and 
missionary Sunday-school work. The Rev. Dr. E. Nisbet 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, was present, and led the discus- 
sion on the superintendent’s work. 





EVANGELISM. 

—It is not only the illiterate who are atiracted by the 
peculiar methods of the Salvation Army. One of the 
scholars of Balliol College, Oxford, after taking tha first 
place in the Indian Civil Service examination, has 
thrown up his Indian prospects for the sake of laboring 
with the Army in England. Although he cannot, in col- 
lege, wear the uniform of the Army, he makes known his 
connection with it by wearing the letter S on his collar. 
It is stated that other students of Oxford are in sympathy 
with the Army, and it is expected that an outpost will 
soon be established in the town. A more convincing 
proof, however, of the growing recognition of the Salva- 
tion Army in England is seen in the fact that on a recent 
communion Sunday over four hundred members of the 
Army presented themselves at one of the parish churches 
to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
service was conducted by the rector of the parish, and at 
its conclusion the rector expressed the wish that such a 
service might be repeated every month. Several of the 
Congregational ministers of London have also signified 
their willingness to co-operate with the forces of the 
Army in their efforts to reach the irreligious mazses of 
London. It can hardly be questioned, in view of such 
facts as these, that the peculiar methods of the Army 
have enabled it to lay hold, as few other sgencies have 
done, upon the spiritually destitute classes, and that it is 
to this success that the fraternal recognition of the Sal- 
vation Army by such bodies of Christians as the Episco- 
palians and the Congregationalists, is due, 


—One of the recent touching incidents in connection 
with the labors of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in Glasgow, 
Scotland, was when a converted atheist rose up, and in 
nervous, tremulous tones, told of bis former godless and 
hopeless life. He had been the son of a praying mother, 
who left him a Bible on whose fly-leaf she had written a 
prayer for him, but this he had torn out and burned, 
although he kept the Bible. He came to one of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings with a note-book and pencil to take 
down a few of the absurdities which he expected to hear, 
and which he intended to repent in his infidel club; but 
when the services began, he felt himself checked and 
impressed by the earnestness of all about him. He went 
out of that meeting with an awakened conscience; and 
next day spoke with a fellow-workman whom he knew 
to be a Christian, regarding his new fears and hopes, 
By him he was led on, day by day, until he accepted 
Christ. Then he returned to Mr. Moody’s meeting to 
tell what had happened tohim. Inconcluding his story, 
he said: “I sincerely hope in the future to be more 
earnest in the service of God than I have ever been in 
that of the devil. I believe my best days are yet to 
come. ... I stand before you now as a child of God.” 
As soon as this man had sat down, an infidel companion 
rose up and began to revile him for changing camps. 
Mr. Moody then, in a few impressive words, prayed for 
“this man who says there is no God,” and for his like- 
thinking companions. All the meetings continue to be 
well sustained, and the number of conversions is large. 
Mr. Sankey has got over his throat trouble, and has been 
taking an active part in the meetings, both by song and 
by personal efforts with inquirers, 


PERSONAL. 

—The appointment of the Rev. Newman Smyth, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Quincy, Illinois, and 
author of Old Faiths in a New: Light, The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day, and other theolcgical works, to 
the Abbott Professorship of Christian Philosophy in 
Andover Theological Seminary, has created quite a breeze 
among the Congregationalists. Those who object to 
the appointment, do so on the ground that the doctrinal 
statements of belief in Mr. Smyth’s published works are 
vague and unsatisfactory ; while Mr. Smyth’s supporters 
claim that these statements are apologetic and therefore 
incomplete, and that Mr. Smyth is in substantial accord 
with the recognized standards of orthodoxy. The 
appointed is defended by Professor Gulliver and by 
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The Independent and The Congregation- 
alist respectively. 


—In the death of the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Coleman, Professor of Latin in Lafayette 
College, another worker in the field of 
popular biblical literature passes away. 
Although Dr. Coleman, in his academic 
sphere, had to deal mainly with the ancient 
classical literatures, his inner preference 
of biblical studies was manifested in the 
zeal with which he threw himself into the 
investigation of biblical geography, history, 
and antiquities. To the religious public, 
he will continue to be best known by his 
Historical Geography of the Bible, his 
Historical Textbook and Atlas of Biblical 
Geography, and his various works on early 
Christian history. In conjunction with 
Professor H. S. Osborn, he prepared a 
large wall-map of Palestine and the adja- 
cent parts of Syria, which is still one of 
the best for college classes and large Sun- 
day-schools. Dr. Coleman died on the 
morning of Thursday, March 16; his age 
was eighty-six years. 


7 x 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given cach week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 18 53,000 
copies. Advertisers are freeto examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
tine for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 


Send full name and address to I. L. 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-book free of charge. 





R. G. CHASE & Co., Nurserymen, are 
advertising for agents, Those who can fill 
their requirements should respond. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Feltwell, Son, & Fondey, M.D., Compound 
Oxygen Co., 323 South Eleventn St., Philadelphia. 
Sirs: * The Catarrh troubles me no more, aud I don't 
teke cold now. Am amply repaid.”—J, McKIsson, 
MILLERSTOWN, PA. Look sent free. 


EDUCATIONAL. — 


\AUVEURB SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1709 Chestnut Street, Philadel hia. 
French, German, Italian, Latin, etc., taught by the 
Natural Method. — Classes for Children. 
ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL D., Principal. 


“SUBURBAN SEMINARY. for Young Ladies. 
Send for information to REV. EDWIN JOILDNSON, 
Principal, Boston Ave, & 167th St., New York City. 


JRANKLIN FAMILY SCHOOL, Topsham, Me. 

VYerm begins April 11 Location delighttul. 

Instruction ample, thorough, and practical, with 
good home influences, D. L. SMITH, Principal. 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING IN A PLEAS- 
ANT SUMMER HOME. ‘Two classes beginning 
May 3 and July 6& TeRas AND BOARD Low. Send 

tor circular. 
Mrs. A. R ALDRICH, NORTHBORO, Mass. 


H el N Writing (horoughiy taught 
ORT A by mail or »ersonally. 
ituations procured for pupils when competent 
end for GiroUlar. W.G. CHAFFEK, Oswego, N.Y. 


for both sexes, at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin,O, Class- 
es in all Academy and 
College studies. Instruc- 


tion the best. Expenses the lowest. Over 1,300 stu- 
dents. Terms open Jan. 3,82, April 4, Sept, 12. Cal 
endar sent free by J. B. T, MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
College management. Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 


Stringed Instruments,etc, Ciass 

ea lessons, 2s preferred. 0 iy iM RLIN 
Address 

_ _ PROF. F. B. RICE, Director, Ld Lie 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Pittsburgh Female College. 
THIRTEEN TEACHERS, 
100 Full Music Lessons for $18. 


Music taught on the plan of the best European Con- 
servatories. Instruction in the ‘Theory of Music, 
Thorough Bass, Harmoay, Composition, etc. Also 
in the use of the Grand Organ, Cabinet Organ, Piano, 
Flute, Guitar, Violin, and in Voice Culture, by gradu- 
ates of Munich, Leipsic, and Dresden, 

Elocution and odern Languages by eminent 
teachers. Boarding in the college at moderate rates. 
Special ratesfor (he next term, commencing Aprill7,and 

SUMMER NORMAL, 
commencing June 26. For full particulars address, 


Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Attendance present year, three hundred. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN | 


fader a mo Gminent Professors and Artists. 
We TUNING & REPAIRING 
Pianos Organs; experienced teachers and un- 
equalled opportunities for practice. fay gt her mng 
forsecuringa Thorough Musical Education, 
Vocal and Instrumental in all its branches at the 


engiana GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


the largest Music School in the world. Tuition, $15 or 
quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 
hours musical instruction in a single term. 
Graduates from this institution receive a diploma 
and are in constant demand for Professors and Teachers 
in Musical and J.iterary Institutions, New Calendar 
gent free. kK. TOURJEE, Music Jar, Boston, Mass 











SYMBOL GIFTS «armen 


Send 16e, for Sample Set with circular of prices. ete, 
HARRY ANG , 854 Fourth Ave,, New York City. 








Professor Tucker—both of Andover—in | ‘i ARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in Knglish, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers. and Collectors of Books. 
By Charles Kendail Adams, LL.D., Professor ot 
History in the University of Michigan. Crown8svo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

Il. 


CHARLES LAMB. By Alfred Ainger. 12mo., cloth, 
75 cents. The latest volume issued in the “ English 
Men of Letters.” 

III. 


CICERONIS DE FINIBUS Bonorum et Malorum 
Libri quinque. D, Io. Nicolaus Madvigius Recen- 
suit et Knarravit. Ismo, paper, 32 cents; cloth, 50 
cents, 


ILARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

Cresar. — Sallust.— Virgil. Ciceronis Orationes 
Selectae —Horace.—Lucretius.— Ciceronis Tuscula- 
nae Disputationes.—A2schylus.—Sophocles.—Cicero 
de Senectuie et de Amicitia et de Ollicils. Cicero de 
Natura Deoruim, de Divinatione, de Fato.—Xeno- 
pbou.—Herodotus. 2 vo!ls.—Thucydides, 2 vols.— 
Euripides. 3 vols.—Platonis Dialogi VI.—Ciceronis 
Iepistulae Selectae.—Cicero de Finibus. 18mo, paper, 
32 cents a vol.; cloth, 50 cenis @ vol. 


IV. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF LOVE’S LABOR 
LOST. Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. With engravings. 16mo, cloth, 
56 cents; paper, 40 cents, 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cawsar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Richard If.—Richard I1L.—Macbeth. 
—A Midsummer Night's Dream.—Henry V.—As 
You Like It —~Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing. 
~Komeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The 
Winter’s ‘Tale.—King John.—Henry IV. Part IL— 
Henry IV. Part Il-——King Lear.—The Taming of 
the Shrew —All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 
—The Comedy of Errors.—Cymbeline.—Antony and 
Cleopatra.— Measure for Measure.—Merry Wives of 
Windsor.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Grav’s Select 
Poems, 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 56 cents per vol- 
ume; paper, 40 cents per volume, 


Vv. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journais and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. 4to, paper, 20 
cents. 

VI. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK, | Forty-first edition, revised and 
enlarged. 12mo, cloth, pocket-book form, $3.00. 


Vit. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By John Richard 
Green, M.A., LL.D., author of “ History of the Eng- 
lish People,” “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” etc., etc, With maps. 8vo, cloth, $2.50; 4to, 
paper, 20 cents, 

VIII. 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
ot a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring aud Summer of 184i. By William Howard 
Russell, LL.D. 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


IX. 


ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


. 
X. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A.. Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour; author of * So- 

cial Life in Greece,” “ A History of Greek Litera- 

ture,” “A Primer of Greek Autiquities,” etc. 1émo, 

cloth, 75 cents. XI 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN, 
By Sarah Brook. Edited by George Cary Eggleston. 
a ith illustrations and colored maps. 16mo, cloth, 

: XII. 


OU. 
GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO 
ACHIEVED THEM. By Henry J. Nicoll. With 
portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 


XIII. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Charles Duke 
Yonge, M.A. 4lo, paper, 25 cents, 


XIV. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By William Black, an- 
thor of “A Princess of Thule,” “Sunrise,” etc. Ll- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


XV. 

METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By 
Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, and author of “ Studies in Theism.” 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. XVI 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F, J fort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. Witb an Introdne- 
tion by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


aay Vol. IL. containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 
XVII. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A. From new electrotype plates. 
With steel-plate portrait, 4 vols.,8vo, cloth, paper 
labels, uncut edges. and gilt tops, $800. Uniform 
with the New Library Editions of Macaulay, Hume, 
Gibbon, Motley, and Lildreth, already published. 


XVIII. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paul B. Du 
Chaiilu. With map and 235 illustrations. 2 vois., 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D. Gerard. 20 cents. 





Love the Debt. By Baail. 20 cents. 


Among the Ruins, and Other Stories, By Mary Cec!l 
Hay. 15 cents. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents, 

A Heart’s Problem. By Charles Gibbon, 10 cents, 
God and the Man. By Robert Buchanan. 20 cents. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Riddell. 20 cents. 


The Captain’s Room. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Cashel Hoey. 20 
cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. With Two Lilus- 
trations. 20 cents. 


The Comet of'a Season. By Justin McCarthy. 20 cts. 
Christowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 20cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


&S HARPER & BrRoTuERs will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Bay HarprR’s CaTALOGU® mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in Stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO.’S 


EASTER CARDS 


For 1882. 
New Easter Eos Cards, 


The Sun of Righteousness 


AND 


The New Jerusalem, 
By THOMAS MORAN. 


New Easter Crosses, 


‘hese cards can also be had with 


Rich Silk Fringe and Tassels. 
NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Noble Women of our Time. 
By JosEPH JOHNSON, Author of “ Living in 
Earnest,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 406 pp...... $1.50 
Great Heights Gained by Steady Efforts; on, 
PERSEVERANCE AND FAITHFULNESS TRIUM, 
PHANT. By the Rrv.T. P. WiLson, M.A., Author 
of ‘Frank Oldfield,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, 272 pp., illustrated....... dibweenne $1.25 
Everyday Doings. 
By HELLENA RICHARDSON, Author of “ Little 
Harry’s Troubles,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, 408 pp., illustrated........... vee $1.25 


By M. A. PAULL, Author of ** Tim’s Troubles,” etc. 
True Hearts Make Happy Homes. 

12mo, cloth, 422 pp., illustrated ..... pare 
Willie's Choice. 

Be ig Scene vonccsnctdcssscccasccces 60c. 





Breakers Ahead ; on, UNCLE Jack’s Stories 
oF GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF RECENT TimkKs. 1869 
to 1880, by Mrs. Saxpy. 

12mo, cloth, 143 pp., Ulustrated ............... 60c. 
The Story of the Beacon-Fire ; 
A Tale of The Cornish Coast. By Naomi. 
12mo, cloth, 137 pp., illustrated .............. - 6c. 
Tempered Steel; OR, TRIED IN THE FRE, 
By Rrv. E. N. Hoare, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, 136 pp., illustrated..... ninaamae --- 6c. 
Winsome Christianity. 
By the Rrv. RICHARD GLOVER, M.A. 
Square 16mo, red edges......-- 22.2. seeeeceee ne $1.00 

Heaven and Home. 

A Book for the Fireside. By Rev. J. MarsHach 
Lana, D.D., of Barony Parish Church, Glasgow. 


SEO, GlOU, TOF DD can cc cndcaconcsscasscs asensee 

By the author of “‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” 
Winifred Bertram ; AND THE WORLD SHE 
LIVED IN. 

12mo, cloth, red edges, 384 pp......... dune ssssae 
The Bertram Family. 

12mo, cloth, red edges, 326 pp..........-...... $1.25 


Ba Any of the above may be had of the principal 
booksellers, or will be forwarded, post free, on receipt 
of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 





JUST ISSUED. 


NEW BOOKS,| _ 


Handsomely Printed, lilustrated, and Bound, 


A Fruitful Life. A narrative of the experiences 
and missionary Jabors of Stephen Paxson. 12mo, 
cloth, 22:4 pages, with portraits and illustrations, $1.25. 


The Great fevival of the Fighteenth 
Century. By Rev. Edward Paxton Hood, with a 
supplemental chapter on the Revival in America; 
appendix and index for reference. 12mo, cloth, 325 
pages, iliustrated, $1.25. 


f Songs for the Master. Selections from the 
Poems of the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 32mo, 
150 pages, with portrait. Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 
plain, 40 cents: red edges, 45 cents; gilt edges, 50cents: 
and morocco, $1.25, 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. Show- 
ing the Authorized and Revised Versions in paraitlel 
columns. Price, 4 cénts; by mail,7cents; with maps, 
6 cents; by mail, 8 cents. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

A Christian Catechism. For Sunday-schools 
and families, in 52 lessons, with proof texts and notes, 
By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Price, 20 cents; 100 
copies, $15.00. 


If you desire to orgauize or improve the working ot 
the Sunday-school, get i 


The Teachers’ Primer, No. 1, 


On the Organization and Classification of Sunday- 
schools, by the Rev. Edwin W. Hice. 12mo, 38 pp. 
Cardboard covers, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 


A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY 


ON 
tes 3 
St. Mark’s Gospel. 
By Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 
“Tt will be difficult for you to find in one _ vol 


ume so much of available suggestion as in this.” 


A special help to pastors, Superintendents, Teach 
ers, and Bible Students, in the study of the Sunday- 
school lessons, and uf permanent value. 


Price, only One Dollar. 


The Dictionary of the Bible. 


EDITED BY 
BEV. PHILIP SCHIAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 

[t is ** THK PxOPLE’s DIcTIONARY,” because it is 
HANDY—POPULAR—CHEAP. 

Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 en- 
gravings, 12 colored maps, 95% pages. 
Price, only $2.50. 
CER , 


—THE— a 


American 8. S. Union, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phila. ; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NEW BOO KS. 


BITS FROM BLINKBONNY.........-......---- 1 50 

“ Most charming delineations of Scottish life. ... Its 
characters are true to life, and are as delightful as 
they are real.—Scoltish American. 


THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Giberne... 1 50 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Giberne........... 150 

“*The World’s Foundations’ (Geology for begin- 
ners) is a companion volume to the author’s ‘Sun, 
Moon, and Stars’ (Astronomy for beginners). Young 
people and old who have read these chapters of the 
earth’s history will find the interest and pleasure of 
their daily walks greatly enhanced.”—WN. Y. Observer. 


COVENANT NAMES AND_ PRIVILEGES, 
A Series of Discourses. By Richard Newton, 
D.D. 1Smd, WHR POCA. ccccccsccccescccesss 


“The student of illustration will do well to possess 
this book, and the devotional reader will find it one 
ot the most helpful and practical volumes of sermons 
lately tallen from the press.” —Christian Advocate. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 12 vols. in 6, for- 
merly $18.00 NOW ....-.--.------------eneeeee- ee 


“There is in Hugh Miller’s Geological works, a 
freshness of conception and a purity of feeling rarely 
met with in works of that character.’’—The late Prof. 
Agassiz. 

SERMONS. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.......... 150 
THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. An Ex- 
osition of the Sermon on the Mount. By 

¥ Oswald Dykes, D.D.......---20.---2--0ceeeee 2 00 


GLEAMS FROM THE SICK-CHAMBER. 
Macdulfl..ccccccccccnccccccccncencancccsesens waves «028 


THROUGH THE LINN. Giberne 
WINSLOW'S SYMPATHY OF CHRIST....... 1 00 
THE GOLDEN LIBRARY B. 10 vols.......... 8 50 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broapway, Nrew York. 





Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Ri AINE Life of Garfield. New authorized edi- 
BLAI NE tion now ready, containing Maj. Bun- 
ROCKWELL 4y’s “Life of Garfield,” Jas. G. Blaine’s 
* Kulogy,”’ and Col. Rockwell's “* From 

BUN Mentor to Elberon.”” Mrs. Garfledl 
says: “ Itis a beautiful memento whick tells of the love 
and veneration his memory inspires.” 12mM0, cloth, gilt 
top. Price $1.50. Agents wanted. A.S.Barnes & Co.,N.Y. 


Sunday-school Library als, 


BEST BOOKS. BEST DISCOUNTS. 


ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











American Baptist Publication Society 
1420 Chestnat St., Philadelphia; 
4 Beacon St., Boston ; 7) Randolph 8t., Chicago; 


9 Murray St., New York; 209 N. 6th St., St. Louls. 








' 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Published Monthly. Only 50c. per yr. 
THE 
Evangelistic Record. 


A Monthly Chronicle_of Christian Life, Work, and 
Exposition. 





WE GIVE MR. D. L. MOODY’S 


BOOK ON HEAVEN, 


AND HOW TO GET THERE, 


FREE TO ANY PERSON, 


Sending us the name of three subscribers (50c. each) 
to the new periodical. 


although little more than a year since 
The Book, first issued. has had a most remark- 
able sale, reaching over Firry THOUSAND CoPr¥*s 
in that short time. The book is the first prepared by 
Mr. Moody himself and issued with his authority. 
Bound in rich silk-finish cloth, gilt stamp, retail price 
60 cents. If you prefer it, we will send either of Mr. 
Moody's other new books, ‘Secret Power,” or 
“Twelve Select Sermons,’ bound in same style. 
supplies a want long felt among 

The Paper Christian people. It is a record of 
active and aggressive work in all parts of the land. 
Here are the leading features of the current number: 
Editorial Notes—Vindications of Revivals; Herrick 
Johnson, D.D.—Cooper Union Mission in New bs om 
Chicago Evangelistic Committee-—Sermon on “Work,” 
by L. Moody—Among the Lumber Camps—Festi- 
val at Ben Hogan’s Mission—Brief Chronicles of 
Work and Workers—Wonderful Reviving ip Indiana 
—Jerry McAuley’s New Mission Home—Whittle and 
McGranahan — Evangelism in Boston— Moody and 
Sankey in Edinburgh—Chicago Daily Noon Meeting 
—Rev. E. P. Hammond North and South. 

You will enjoy the paper. You will value the 
book. Address, 


F. H. REVEUL, Publisher, 
148 and 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


A Story of Great Salt Lake. 


The Fate of 


MADAME LA TOUR. 


This is a vivid and startling picture. full of tragedy 
and tears. scathing satire and undeniable fact. The 
latter portion of the volume givesa CONCISE HISTORY 
o¥ UTAH lo the present time. 


BISHOP WILEY 

says of 

“The author is a lady of the highest character and 
standingin Utah. The form ot astory gives her the 
opportunity of depicting with great dramatic power 
the home life and social features of this monstrous 
system. I wish this book could be widely read, 
especially by the women of this land, It really is 


worthy of being the ‘UNCLE Tom’s CaBIN’ of the 


contest that must come, and is even now at hand,” 


*,* Handsomely printed and bound. Price, $1.00. 
Selling by thousands. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


‘A BRILLIANT SUCCESS, 





The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, R. L., pub* 
lish graphic illustrations of the 
International 


Sunday School 
Lessons. For accuracy, artistic 
merit, conformity to archzo- 


logic fact, convenience, and ef- 
fectiveness, we know nothing to 
equalthem. Our Sunday School 
superintendents will do well to 


send for a circular. It does not 


take the place of our own Leaf 
Cluster.—Rev, J. H. VINCENT, 
D. D., in the January, 1882, 
number Sunday School Journal. 


1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Fine Stationery and Engraving 
House. 


Our unequaled facilities and long practical 
experience enable us to produce the newest 
styles and most artistic effeets, while our repu- 
tation is a guarantee of the quality of our 
productions. 


MF RIEN 


BEES OR HONEY. 


> 
We will with pleasure send you asample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEAN INGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements 
In Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Conch, Section Kioney Boxes, all books and jour- 
nals, and every thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Noth- 
ing patented, Simply send your address on s postal 
card. written plainiy. to AMOSI. ROOT, Medina. Obio. 
a See LIPMAN’S — INDISPENSABLE 
<a oe EYELET MACHINE, 














“ 
(4 (the newest and best.) 
ft (ee Also the “Improved” and the 
re oar %)\ ue fri Patent,” the best Paper 
Lette Sa Fasteners, 
Yai. 4 
{ 


Hover’s MANUSCRIPT Paper 
Saves your eyesight, produces 





518, 4th St., Phila, 








WwW 4 PP yae Ne oGie SAY We ofp vy * > OX? o p VM Ne CN? 
ty: r BOs (ar Ss Bes ah aR . 4 nena i a a Ue ; 
oo eho Ro No ofls o ‘a Lo ahs INopZlo CAD eBicAb J L> Ned's « 2 4 > Is 
‘ ‘ x 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PAIR. 


-—-~————— 9-9. 


These PLAQUES are charming reproductions in OIL COLORS of the celebrated Pictures. 


first Easter Dawn, @ 
first Christnas Morn. 


FIRST EASTER DAWN depicts Two Angels, flying from Darkness into the Light, which is breaking 
beyond Mount Calvary, the base of which is shrouded in gloom, while the triple cross-crowned summit shows 
in brigharehef. FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN represents the Angels of the Lord appearing to the Shep- 
herds, and pomting to the Star in the East, which shows where the Infant Redeemer is born. 4 





The PLAQUES are embossed, and are perfect imitations of PORCELAIN PLAQUES, 
which sell readily at $50 per pair. They are nine inches in diameter’, with attachment 
on back for hanging, require no frame, and make a most elegant, attractive and appropriate 


Si DER PR SHPE ie pe! RNY TERS SEIM VY 

ORNAMaNS FOR BVORY Wonks, 

Sent post paid, securely packed, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN CASH. Clubs 
of eight, remitting Two Dollars, will receive one extra pair gratis, and in like proportion for 
larger numbers. . is ; 

fa? LIBERAL Discount ‘ro SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

> HOME + DECORATING + COMPANY, +< 
(Make Money Orders payable at Station C.) 163 BANK ST., NEW YORK. 


CR” N. B.— These are not advertising Plagues. 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


Address, 








On the Sunday-school Lessons for 1882, by 


over thirty of the most eminent Teachers will 
find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


i. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


TALKS 
BOYS 
GIRLS 


reachers to children. 











EASTER CONCERT EXERGISES. 


$2.00 Per 100. SAMPLES FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, AND LYON PUBLISHING COMP’Y, Chicago, Ill. 


LESSON HELPER. 


The “ Lesson Helper Quarterly” contains the Scripture 
Text cf the International Lessons, both old and new ver- 
sions; Questions for all Grades of Scholars; Explanatory, 
Practical, Devotional and Illustrative Notes; Opinions ot 
the Best Commentators; Maps; Reviews; Opening and 
Closing Exercises, etc. Fifty pages every quarter. 

i oe s 
Tt is a Marvel of Condensed Information.” 
The Spiritual and Devotional Notes are by 
REY. C. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. 
EIGHT CENTS A QUARTER, THIRTY GENTS A YEAR. 
Only Five Cents a Quarter in Quantities of Twenty and over 


Published by Eugene B, Smith, 74 Bible House, New York, 








nla, you can, with the utmost * A 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, MOP 


The Largest ' c 


fey DRY GOODS Fs Yd ) 


j Outfitting House of 


Only the exact goods 
Ya even then, if not as ex- 
mexchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
m®ordering, mailed 
Ye ceipt of postal card specifying what is & 
YW desired, and no obligation to pur- 
m chase if prices are not satisfactory 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 
" For Samples and Supplies, ie ; 


a0 PePor, pHILADEL’ ag 


ordered are sent, and/g 
pected, are willinglyg# 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 


-procn vo oh 








ATTENTION, FARMERS! FRUIT-GROWERS! EVERYBODY! 


Lewis’ Combination Force Pamp Makes Three Machines (sce cut). 

Made of brass throughout. This is the best and cheapest first-class Iland 
Pomp tm the world, Tointroduce it, I willsend a sample pump toany express 
station in the United States or Canadas, express paid, for 85.503 


A ; regular retail 
price, $6. Will throw a good stream of water fifty to sixty feet. I have the finest 


IMF.D 











Spray Attachment ever put on a pump—can change from solid stream to 
spray instantly while pumping. I also manufacture the Potato-Bug Exterminator 
' separate. Price, zinc tube, post-paid, $1.25; polished brass, post-paid. $1.75. Can do 
four to six acres per day. Send for illustrated catalogue, price-list, and terms to agents, etc. 





T give a long list 
at Once s BLACK HD, anuncrigs. | of customers, each of whom has bought from $50 to $2000 worth of these goods in from one & three wiake 


| time, and have made from $10 to $30 per day. Agents wanted eve 
' pe EWIs 


v verge 
MANUFACTURING WORKS, Caukill, N. Y. 


SURE TO ‘PLEASE. 
Sunday-school 
Song Books 


For Every Department. 


New Hymnary wovseee seseces o- ecseveee Qh per 100 
Book of Praige--.-.-.cccccccsccccceee 40 a 
Alleluia ccsscccceccsss. S0eceecsseseceece - 40 a6 
Good Ge Coldictsrsssisiessevinse JQ 
Good as Gold (words only)----- 10 “ 
Songs for Little Folks----++-+++++ _a ” 


Can be ordered through any bookseller or music- 
dealer. Add postage if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East NINTH STREET - RANDOUPR STREET, 
____NEW YORK. {| CHICAGO. is 


Genius Rewarded 


OR, THE 


Storv of the Sewing Machine. 


A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any 
branch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE, 
In a rapidly growing village, a Desirable Country 
tesidence, with city advantages, two hours from New 
York. House large and convenient, with Sixteen 
Rooms, Water, Gas, Heater, etc. Ten minutes from 
Depot. Stable; fine fruit; half-acre ground. Loca- 
tion quiet, high, and healthful. Price, §10,000, 
Address, KE, G, PLATT. Mt. Kisco, N. ¥ 





“MAKESNA 
nF have LO ALL 
Country Homes wonder. 
ad, tully liberal offers of 


Small Fruit Plants. 
ESTEE LETT 


Very large and fine stock. 
Also GRAPE VINEs. Send 
stamp for catalogue. E.P.ROE,Cornwall-on-Hudson,N.¥ 


| By ‘Mai. Splendid Premiums, 
a Lower than ever, crea! a Catalogue, 
eum WM. 1. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Q PRES. FLOWER SEEDS, choice new varie- 
ties, by mail, l0e, BELL & CO., Windsor, N. Y. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED, 
In daily use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies. For securing Clean- 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 
sible amount of cream, have no 
equal. Made in Four Styles, Jen 
Sizes each. Durable and orna- 
mental. Skim automatically 
without lifting the cans. Most popular in the Cream 
Gathering plan. Four GOL edals and Six 
MLVE Medals for Superiority. Also, Davis 
Swing Churns, Butter Workers, Printers, etc. Send 
postal for circulars. VWERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
4 Grind your own Bone Meal and 
Oyster Shells in the HAND 
ILL (F. Wilson’s Pat.). A peck 
2 in 15 minutes. Lllustrated circulars 
and testimonials on application. 
A‘ldress, WILSON BROS., Sole 
: Manufacturers, EASTON PA. 
18 Packages Keliable Flow 
BELL & CO., W 
eboteet Agricultural 
yention of THE AGE! 














ads by mail, 25 cts. 





Saves 20 por cent. of the labor, and doubles the valuo 
of the Manure, one load spread in one-tenth the time 
benefitting the crop as much as two loads pitched 
out by hand, Indispensable as the Mower and 
Renper. Spreads Muck, Marl, Ashes, Lime. Cotton- 
Seed, ote.. broadcast or in drills. For illustrated cata- 
Ione and full particulars address the manufacturers. 


{ Mortgages 


MPG CO. Syracuse, N.Y 
Ss = won = 
f fet Cent irs 
ON IMPROVED FARMS, 
Worth four times the amount of the loan. Safe as 


U.8. Bonds. I have had 16 years’ actual experience 
in this business without losing a dollar. Interest paid 
semi-annually, in your own town, withont cost to the 
investor, Address, for full particulars, relerences, etc., 








E. J. WODGSON, St. Paul, Minn. 








| 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXI1V., No. 13. 








~ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which include postage. 





From 1 to 4 copies me each. 
5 00 9 CODIES 222. cccccccccccccaccesce eesce 
= 20 0S ID CORTES ccccncsccceces csevenssese i 5 bi 
20 copies or more. 1,00 “* 





The yellow lavel on each ch paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid, e publisher does not by that 
date receive a request fr ie the subscriber that the naper 
pod discontinued, he will continue to send it. The p wer 

will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subscriber so desires. and remits the amount due Sor the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
fion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a. 


year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would he 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the clubas 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going ina package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf 

for every Sunday in the yea 

100 copies, one month 

100 = one year.... 

Less than 19% copies at e rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 














THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
Leasons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
yp ures, appropriate music, ete.. ete, 


00 copies, one year (four quarters)..... wewccwenee - $29.00 
Single copy. one year | four quarters) .. a | 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)...... eseene 
Onder 10 copies, three months, each ........-..... 





THE QUESTION LEAF. A separateleat for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring writ- 
ten answers to questions on the lesson. 

iW copies, one oe og en _ 

100 DE vcccesnseens 99.66 
Less than 100 copies al same rate. Orders ae taken 
for less than one calencar month. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. oe? and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, FE. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post fre e, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, a e twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements Is 20 
cents per agate line (14 linesto an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. Gasing these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents = agate line. Advertise- 
ments beginning early in the year, but running 
through November and December, will be charged at 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices eye type, leaded) 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 per counted 
line for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 
agate) 40 cents per line’ for each insertion atany season, 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 © ‘hestnut St., Philadelphia 





Ez owe RUN S&S 
Wulbs, e5 
Seeds and FP lants. 
SHOULD SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 
REMEMBER we are the largest raisers 
of many classes of Plants in 
the country, and have the best facilities for 
transacting "business. 
50 acres—all flowers. 10 large Greenhouses, 
V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N.Y. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 
















Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garder 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILI 


179-183 East Main 1 St. 













200-206 Randolph St 

on postalfor our VU sacnagy eon 

Bunson, MAUL Ao & CO., 

MEN energy, and fair business capacity, 
to the work, and be able to go to any 

GOOD PAY AND EXPENSES, 
MAKE HENS LAY. 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. Hesays 
earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- 
letter stampa, 

pa Es TA Bt an ld Co.. Boston. Maas. 


BEFORE ordering else- 
where send your address 

A geste moths ing, but 

ave mo 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPABLE. fo solicit orders for our Nursery 
Stock. Men of integrity, good habits, 
can easily acquire a knowledge ot the 
business. Must give entire attention 
WANTED part of their own or adjoining coun- 
ties. Successful men can obtain 

Give age, present and previous occupation. Address 

R. G. CHASE & CO., 25. Merrick § St., Philadelphia. 
An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are abso- 
lutely pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on 
tion Powders. Dose, one teaspoon to one pint 
food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for eight 

(Araation at Eucigh yor 

Varin, Sow Mull inte 

ion [or ao. 68, eto, 

write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR G 10, Mansfield, Q, 








A SPLENDID CHANCE !! . 


THE WATERBURY WATCH FOR $3.50. 


The cut gives the exact size and appearance of the face. The 
watch weighs 3's ounces. Remember it is not a toy nor a 


fraud, but a correct time keeper. 


The inventor has given years of studv to it, and has taken 
out numerous patents covering its peculiar and ingenious con- 


struction, 


The manulacturers have shown their faith init by building, 
ata cost of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, one of the 
most complete factories inthe world, This immense and beau- 
tiful building is now in complete running order. with acapa- 
city to turn out 1000 watches a day. The machinery which 
was constructed especially for the purpose is the most com- 


plete and costly of any in the country, 


REMEMBER ! 


That T warrant every Watch I send out, and if you don’t like 


it you can retufn it, and get your money back. 


REMEMBER, that it isa Stem Winder, and Close Cases No 


dust can yet in. 


REMEMBER, the watch is extra heavy nickel plate 
warranted to wear longer and look better than the same 


weight of silver. 


REMEMBER, you can get th's watch from me for the present 
at $3.50. with 15 cents added for postage, packing and registry 
fee. The price ai the factory is $4. Address ail o.de:s to 


D. L. SMITH, Box 382, Waterbury, Conn. 


SAFE _ 


PROMPT 





andis 


LIBERAL | 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 18@5. : 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnicul form of policy. Liberality and 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS, Apply to the Company. 









A NEW TREATMENT 





for Consumption, Asthmag _ 
Bronchitis, Catairh, Dyse 


a, Headache, Dt bility, Neuralgi giag Rheum 
bee a 1 Chronic and Nervous D 
DIRECTLY upon the great nervy hervous and organic centres, 


as cures oy a natural process © 
AS. EF 







creo REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


pomrectin pie ge ni! 










1s ‘STR 


. ph by this new tre 


aly Be behesiisd and to 


D , BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
= m. D, Kelley, 'T. S. Arthur, and ‘others, who 
whom we refer by permission, 
ORSED: WAY 6 have the most unequivocal 


testimon: 4 He aealive wer gy many persons of high character 
and are Curative power fe “The cures which have been ob- 
2tment seem more like miracles than cases of na 


ad Arthur's Home Magazine, “There is no doubt as to the genuine- 
ness a 







poaliave results ott this treatm 
EATMENT contains two months’ supply, 
Fatt directions for tse ; 


tise on Compound Oxyeen, ig the ppiatos aM, this new 
ah. v By rd of mort remar. 


with nm ‘hal li Cota pee 
n m % 
TE E? Din 


tment.”—Boston Journal of Commerce, 


‘kable Gra ts -é 


__ eee BY INHALATION. 1100 now Wit Gir Girard Bees Phitadelshia, Pas 














WASHER. 


Will wash Cleancr, Easier, and with Less 
Injury to Clothes than any other in tne 
World. We challenge any manufacturer 
to produce a better Washer. Every Ma- 
chine Warranted FIVE Years and Sat- 
isfuction Guaranteed. The only Washer 

that can be clamped to any sized tub like 
a Wringer. Itis made of maileabie iron, 
galvanized, and will outlass any two 
wooden machines. ~@. Agents wanted. 

Exclusive Territory. .Qur agents all over 

the country are making from $75 to 200 
per month. Retail price, $7. Sample to 
agents, $3. Alsoour celebrated 





Le BEYSTONE 









GVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 


BS And all giving perfect satisfaction, 


oneal WASTED. 





KEYSTONE WRINCERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Circulars Free. 


Address F oF. ADAMS & CO. | Erie, , Pa. 





BEST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS — ON 
we Northern Pacific RR. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE* 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
MERTION THIS PAPER. St. Paut, MINN. 











Plants that : are re rell- 

able. Classified for all 

uses. Bldwelletc. 

See Berry Leas for points, prices 


and and particulars. E.B.U *FRHILL Ponahnesgie, N. +Y, 














In ordering cpomnig or ¢ in making inquiry pened 
anvthing advertised in this paper, you will obliga the 

publisher, as well aa the advertiser, by siating that you 

sow the advertissment in FAs Bunday Aeheo! Times 





THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Sperry makin 
PUSINE SS of ROSES. 60L RGE Siouses 
for ROSESaione. WeCIVE AWAY, in Premi=- 
ums and Extras, more ROSE 
licaments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post-office. 
5 splendid ‘ renee your choice, all jabeled, i AD 

i" for $23 $33 _26 for $4; 35 for $5; 7 

$123 100 12 sis ‘Gue NEW ‘CUID L catplats 
Trea iseon the Rose, 70 pp, UCONARD GOs. toall, 
Rose awe DINCEE & ‘eat Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


MALL FRUITS 


CARNATION 
ROSESand PANSIES 


y catalogue gives full instructions for 
culture, describes the new varieties, ctfers Plants at 


Sine Wat Ge Se WALES Rectiatge 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


The Pioneer 
* and only Vapor 
Cook Stove 
that has stood 
the lest 0: 
years and giv- 
en entire and 
rfect satis- 
Ne tion. 


Over 75,000 
Now in Use, 


New Patent 

HULL OVEN 
. for 1882. 

Patent removable avd interchangeable Jet 
Orifice, rend ri_¢ our burvers indestructi- 
ble. New One Vales Burner on two New 
Stoves. New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 


The Bestin the World, 
MS Mailed to any address on 




















receipt ot the pr ce. which is 
for black handle, medium, 
an Ae mall size. $2; wide blade 
os ~¥ $2.50; ivory, #8; extra Ivory, 
a each, Send for desryipiive fist. 
Every razor is fajlv wattanced by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washlanion &t,, Boston, Maas, 










than most estab- . 





WORTH REPEATING. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


[From Text and Context, by Luzerne Rae. | 





Ilalf in light, and half in shade, 
This was the earth’s primeval plan ; 
And gloom and glory still are made 
To interchange their gifts to man. 


Millions salute the rising sun ; 
In deepest darkness millions lie ; 
While stars of beauty, one by one, 
Shine out and vanish from the sky. 


With dance and song goes forth the bride, 
Joy beating in her innocent breast,— 
For proudly, fondly, at her side, 
Walks one who loveth her the best. 


Pass on—a funeral train is near, 
Moving with footsteps sad and slow, 
And there upon the heavy bier, 
The husband of her heart lies low. 


In hope and pain a child is born, 
And a new light to earth is given ; 

Then trom the tree the flower is torn, 
And wafted upward into heaven. 


In yonder hall the gay have met, 

With wit and wine the hours are flying ; 
In yonder hut rough cheeks are wet 

With tears for her who lies a dying. 


Into the rush of life we go, 

Where crowds are struggling for the crown; 
One wins; but his victorious blow 

Must beat a hundred brothers down. 


Ifope in her beauty sails along ; 
With music sweet she fills the air ; 
But in the pauses of her song, 
We hear the answers of Despair. 


Half in shade and half in light, 
So moves the world from day to day ; 
Sorrow may come in the clouds of night, 
But joy returns with the morning ray. 


O man! bewildered in life’s maze, 

Learn thou the wisdom of this rhyme ; 
In joy remember the evil days, 

And in sorrow hope for a happier time. 





TWO ELEMENTS IN 
SYMPATHY. 


| From The Philadelphia Public Ledger. ] 


There are two conditions necessary to all 
eff- ctive sympathy,—a kind heart and deli- 
cate perceptions. It is a common mistake 
to imagine that the former is all sufficient. 
If a man or woman be really desirous to 
promote the happiness of another, it is sup- 
posed that his sympathy is secured. But 
sympathy requires a realization of the feel- 
ings which are to be sympathized in, and 
for this something more than mere kind- 
heartedness is necessary. When we see a 
painful accident, how is it that we imme- 
diately sympatbize in the suffering we wit- 
ness? Because we have a keen sense of the 
pain; we imagine it so vividly that we 
often shrink and tremble almost as if we 
actually felt it ourselves. Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard says there is a well-authenticated 
case of a mother, who, seeing a heavy win- 
dow fall upon her Jittle child’s hand, sud- 
denly experienced a sharp twinge of pain 
across her own fingers, exactly in the same 
place where the child was hurt. Her fin- 
ge:s swelled, an effusion of blood took 
place, and ulceration followed. Although 
it is certainly fortunate that such a sympa- 
thy as this is so exceptional as to be rarely 
creditable, it is yet true that some degree of 
the same element of realization must enter 
into the mind of every true sympathizer. 

How few are able to console a friend in 
the anguish of bereavement! Even the 
most kind-hearted persons fail in this task 
because it is almost impossible for them to 
enter into the condition of the sufferer or 
to reproduce in their imagination feelings 
which they have never experienced, or, 
having experienced, have forgotten. Soin 
cases of excessive joy, few real sympathizers 
can be found, though many kindly d sposed 
persons may ‘offer sincere congratulations. 
Fortunately, however, these extremes of 
teeling in either direction are rare, and the 
ordinary experiences of mankind are such 
as are at least possib/e for most of us to real- 
ize. The degree to which we do this, how- 
ever, depends largely upon the delicacy of 
our perceptions and the manner in which 
we cultivate them. 

Some persons seem to have an intuitive 
knowledge of the feelings of others. They 
can detect shades of pleasure and of pain, 
of approval and disapproval, of hope and 
fear, with an almos: unerring instinct. 
The quickly learn what is likely to excite 
their various emotions, and thus acquire the 
power of arousing orsubduing them. How 
they wse this gift depends upon the qualities 
of their hearts. Jf they arp generous and 
kind, they will become true sympathizers, 
and sow seeds of happiness all around them, 
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Without any cumbrous or artificial method, 

they will console distress, calm anger, sub- 
due irritability, say and do pleasant things, 

and avert what is disagreeable, thus dimin- 
ishing the sorrow, and adding to the joy of 
all around them. 

It is rare to find this peculiar tact in con- 
nection with selfishness. When you do 
you see the gentle, wily flatterer and diplo- 

matist worming his way into the favor ot 
those of whom he can afterwards make use. 
Lord Chesterfield, in his “Advice to his 
Son,” while giving many excellent rules of 
politeness, shows so plainly this spir t and 
intention that he forfeits the respect of every 
honest and sincereperson. Asanexample 
of the extreme opposite, that is of the inti- 
mate union of real kindness of heart with 
delicate perceptions, we quote from Landor’s 
‘Pericles and Aspasia,” where Periclessays, 
“T never say that athing pleases me while 
it is yet undone or absent, lest I should 
give somebody the trouble of performing 
or producing it. As for what is displeasinr 
I really am insensible in general to matters 
of this nature, and when I am not so I ex- 
perience more of satisfaction in subduing 
my feeling than I ever felt of displeasure 
at the occurrence which excited it. Polite- 
ness is of itself a power, and takes away the 
weightand galling from every other wemay 
exercise.” We are justly proud of many 
things in our modern civilization, but it is 
still an open question how much we have 
immed | in the last two thousand years 
upon the spirit of this Athenian. 

Although this delicacy of perception, 
when intuitive, is a rare gift, it is quite 
possible to cultivate it when absent, and to 
improve it when feeble. There are many 
really kind-hearted persons, who are so dul] 
of apprehension, so obtuse in their sensi- 
bilities, thatthey are hardly able to experi- 
encetruesympathy, save in the mostobvious 
cases. Without intention, they constantly 
wound the feelings of those they love best, 
and diffuse an uneasy and unpleasant state 
of mind in whatever company they are in. 
They seem fated to introduce subjects that 
had better be left alone, and to maintain a 
reserve where frankness would be most 
appropriate. They are, of course, mis- 
judged and underrated; people think them 
ill-natured, when they are only obtuse, and 
attribute to the want of heart what really 
proceeds from want of tact. Some de- 
gree of this unfortunate tendency clings to 
many of us,and is the cause of much need- 
less suffering. Yet, although we cannot at 
once convert dull ‘perceptions into keen 
ones, it is possible, by watchfulness and 
thought, to sharpen them considerably. 
Any one who has kindness of heart to build 
upon can successfully cultivate his sympa- 
thies by cultivating his imagination. He 
must often withdraw from himself, and 
forget or put aside his own intense indi- 
viduality, that he may enter into that of 
others, that he may for the time see with 
their eyes, bear with their ears, reason with 
their powers, feel with their sensibilities. 
Of course such efforts will be at first very 
imperfect, but if the habit be once formed, 
the ability of gaining correct conceptions 
will soon increase, a sensitiveness to others’ 
feelings will be engendered, and the power 
of true renner will be developed. 


& HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
* 


Dink 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 


Offer beautifully mounted Solitaire Diamond Far- 
Rings from ae pair up, and will send them by 
Adams Express, C. O. D., subject to inspection. 
GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
_ REFERENCE. 








(© SUPERIORITY PROVED “ 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 
-——LIGHT — RUNNING — 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
q Chicago, Tis., Oranac, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 





To the oe, -Wilbor's Compound of 
Cop LivrER OIL AND Lixyk, without possessing the 
very nauseating flavor of thearticle as heretofore ysed, 
is endowed A the Phosphate of Lime with a ealing 
property which renders the Oil doubly efficacious 

emarkgble testimonials of its efficacy can be shown 
to those who desire to see them. Sold b: by A. B, WII- 
80k, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists, 





ii} i 


ee 


BROADWAY, ‘NoMa 
$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 
Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BkKO’S, 372 Broadway, New York, 
ero ng HEALTH PRESERVING. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY ‘NEW. 

By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
readily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFECT 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 





iy yo cs ’ Lady Agents wanted. 

a PRICE BY M4IL, $1.50. 
Vepy Of A 08 a PA ait by 
WannanreDS™ OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, 1. 


MONEY REFUNDED roy. HARMON 2 20., New Haven, Ct 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough kuowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine properues 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every fhidency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk Sold in 
tins only (34-Ib. and tb.) labeled 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
_ London, England, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


; Breaklast COCOd. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Rey, Leonard Bacon, D. D. 




















position 
Send for circular to 
FOT.DING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, — 


BOSTON, MASS.,, 
Builders of the Grand Organsin T'remont Temple 
Boston ; Pivot Chureb, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Church of in or Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly t 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of thecountry. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1000. and upwards, 

USIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all aformation 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE RCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on a Mig 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low Bae oy 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


UILDERS O 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Ot Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
a utation for EXCELLENCE established. Send for 
reular. 


2058 Washington Street, Boston, 





(SE the Order et Service, found ia The Sicholass 
Quarterly. Issued In leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage: 








27 Stopes 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


Beat EETHOVEN Or ‘an contains 10 full sets 
Golden ‘Tongue Reeds, 27 STOPS, Walnut or Ebonized 
Case, 5 Octaves,Metal Foot Places, Upright Bellows, Steel 
Springs, Lamp ‘Stands, _ ae for usic, Handles and 
Rollers for moving -atent Stop Action, a 
NEW_ AND NOVEL | a EDROARD (patented,) 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS, Sales over 1000 : ,~ 
demand increasing. t Ln Factory voude BA Y and 
by 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT to fill aiee 

Price, Boxed, Delivered on board 
efer Cars here, Stool, a &e., only 
one year’s use you are mat satisfied return Organ and Iwill 
promptly refund the money wi inceres, nothing can be fairer 
Come and examine ne the inatrument. Leave N. Y. “e 
Barclay or Christo 3° os Feries, 8.30 a, m. or ia 
pee. page on ¥, 8 ). Leave Mortgage snag atlo 
vingin Y. 8 880 or 9p. m. same day(for 
rou Troma er Chilenan Richmond, Phila., Boston, &c.. see 

“Beatty’s Excursion Route Circular,”) $5 allowed to pay 
expenses if. = iy — anyway, you are welcome. 
Free Coac te attendants Lowey ot gt Woo 
Other Organs 00, Bio, 8 40, $50 ha age he #125 to $1600. 
dress or call upon 


_\DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington New Jersey 
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J.Estey & Co. 
_ Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 





gant and varied styles sent free. 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facture in its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 


130 Fifth Ave..N. ¥. ' 156 Tremont-st,, Boston. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
. &, BANNERS, 
Ry GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W, 8th Bb), ¥, 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Medal of Honor 


Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 


PRICES: $80, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 


Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu- 
factory at the same prices as to ae Dealers. 
Photographs and | Price iL Ist s sent | by mal 


The Great LIGHT, 

FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Moat Powerful, the Softeat, 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Shaw Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatre » Depors.ete. New und eles 
eagantdesigns, Send sizeot room. Get 
w circular: eee ra Fall beral discount 
to churches and the 


I. P. FRINK, vst “Vearl St. .N. Ye 












Established 1780. 


Catalogues furnished. 


"2OIS USN [HS ALIA, 
"ying yiding € “ON 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


o7 Sudbury Street, Roston. Mass. 


“LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, RURABLE. 


The only genuine artic'e has the word * LiInNoLKEUM 
printed on the back of every square yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 


Fstablished 185s, 
KEYSTONE ELATE. AND SOAPSTONE WORKS, 





Of the latest and most beautilul designs, and all other Slate and 
Soanstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS, 8. MILLER 
& BRO., Manufacturers. Office and Salesroom: 1210 Ridge 
4venve. Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


eed fae Tictrated Catalans ne d Price. Tact 


| USE _. mo 









——$$_ *" is Ss 
'nevde Mra. co. 77 BEAVER ST N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN 
Men and Women are Wanted 


as AGENTS for our new and fast-selling edition of the 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’S, 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, 

4 vols , nearly 4000 pp. Maps and Iliustrations. In 
cloth, $8; half morvcco, $10 per set. Sent, express 
paid, on receipt of price. Best terms and exclusive 
territory. A liberal salary and permanent employ- 
ment given after a satisfactory trial. 

_ JEROME B. NAMES & CO., , HILLSDALF, MICH. 


OUR WILD | NDI ANS 
OU Donace. It gives his 88 DI Remar $ 


By. perience among Indians, and reveals for oe rst t1mé 
their “inner life,” Daring Deeds, Customs, Yen rg 
&e. Published by Authority of, and full Introduction 


By Gen. Sherman <i 
With Steel Portraits, ‘omo Plates, and Fine Engrav- 
i jena nse sales of yr pend ane 
6 ad Authors. t sells at sight 
foo WORE AG vi: N y ED. Se nd for circulars te 
' A. DW oOnTiL on ON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


RUG PATTERNS! a alo 


wa Pune 6% Riddofnrd Main 


“pp pf ff 











In ordering ‘goods, « or in n making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige ihe publishey, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you aw the wdyes 
tisoment in The Sunday Scheel Times. 
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About The. Scholars Quarter, 


This book is not like other Drprtoriies that you 
have seen. It was the first of all the Su “schoo 
lesson Quarterlies, and its large Pann on vad 
— ~~ o eee r to i F Fae eee anes in A 
oft this 5 vent wr ai i; May, and ree? is . 2 far advance 
Its to the 
S oiie rd’s-eye 


scholars, young and old, of any school. 

notes, questions, review pease. od Bible dictionary 

are of the most helpful character; and 

arranged Order of Service, to with Wie staat pag 

of +; ceercocss lesson hymns, are attracti lentures, 
number will hereafter have a orn & Seay illustrated 

cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping 

with the lessons of the quertes. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costa more than most of 
the other quarter! les. but it is wonderfully cheap in 
view of what it furnishes, The price is % cents a 

ear, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. Itis sent 

y mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken tor three or six 
Months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven cents each. ‘To supply a class costs, 
for instance, as follows:—For Ove scholars, one year, 
$1.25: three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
rear. $2.50; three —— 63 cents. 

uce if you have not used The 
Scholars’ Quarterly _ your school or class within a 
year we will supply it to you on trial, for this next 
he second) quarter only, at just one half the above 
regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with 
the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published 
by The Sunday School Times has not n used in the 
school or class within rats On this trial plan, 100 
copies would cost but $4.13; fifty copies, $1.57; ten copies, 
#2 cents; five copies, 18 cents ; these rates, which are 
much below cost, are only for new trial orders. 
JOUN D. ATT LES, anes. 
725 Chestnut Street, P Philadel phia, Pa. 


“PERFECT SEATING. 


a Ae 


The newest and pestetytn for churches, halis, opera- 
houses, lodge-rooms, 
HARWOOD 5 Care SEAT CO., 
Send for catalogue. 24 ——— St., Boston, » 


ammunion Wine 











Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
for new circular. 
J.P, HAYWARD. AsHBY, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 








Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
RRANT Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN @ TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 
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HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 
Cor. of Cambridge - Greve Sta., 
Builders of the o 2 in ‘the “New Ovp SourH” 
ONURCH, ist Ce Baltimore, Sr. 


Bosto URCH, 
PRTER'S, Philadelphia, ALL SaInTs’, Worcester, 
Mass., FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns- 

a aera Son Se eee 


PIANOS & Mzemiscent, Heverred 6190 
ORGANS |2kEAe BSS. STOP 6h 


ted Si . 
HORACE WATERS & On co., S36 B'way, x Y. 











9@ ORGANS 27 stops $90. Pianos, ?—— 
a running and night. Pa- 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, S.J 
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INDIGO BLUE! a's. 
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ASunday School! Library Free!) ais 


The Christia 


the best paper that comes to me.”” D. L. Moody says: 
lish the “ Little Christian,” semi-monthly, at 2% cents a 
dren and Sunday-schools. Specimens free. 


page illustrated religious paper; tree from politics, adver- 
pce mb ages pills, and whiskey bitters; devoted to gospel, temper- 
ance, and common sense; evangelical, yet unsectarian ; containing lesson 
hints, brief, pithy, and pointed. Published monthly ; $1.00a year. C. H. Spurgeon says: “The Christian is 


* About the best paper in the country.” We also pub- 





The New Select S. S. 


cloth, in a neat box, with catalogues. Books are by 
popular writers. Many are temperance tales. All are 
for list. 


year. It is similar in character, and adapted to chil- 
ConTAIns 18 handsome volumes, 
aggregating 5,885 pages, with 83 


Li b 
ra ry illustrations, handsomely bound in 


Glance Gaylord, Mary Dwinnell Chellis, and other 
good and pure. Retail price of the set, $2000. Send 





new subscribers, and to the pastor, teacher, or superintendent sending us the club 


() 0) ff FOR $2.00 we will send The Christian one year to 20, or The Little Christian to 80, 
u r er. we will send the above library FREE (except express). Cash may be sent and 


the library obtained at once, and names sent as fast as obtained. 


Our specialties are Bibles, Helps t to , Bible 


Study, Religious, Sunday-school, Temperance, 


and other Standard Books. You are invited to call on or address 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





The Gospel in All Lands. 


Published by Eugene R. Smith, 7 74 Bible House, New York. 


7 


THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS is a sixteen-page weekly paper, devoted to Universal 
Missions. It is Evangelical and Undenominational ; in cordial sympathy with Protestant Mis- 
sionary Boards and Evangelical Churches. Each number is illustrated, and is complete in 
itself. From four to eight pages is given each week to the consideration of some special subject 
previously announced, and the other pages contain General Articles on Missionary Subjects, 
and fresh Missionary Intelligence from All Lands and by All Denominations. 


PRICE :—SIX CENTS A WEE 


During 1882, beside other valuable matter, 


Jan, 5.—Christian Work in Cities. 
“ 12,—Home Missions. 
“ 19,—Missions among the Freedme: 
“ 26,—China, 

Feb. 2.—Woman’s Missionary Societies. 
“ 9.—The West Indies. 
“ 16.—Mexico. 
“ 23,—Central America. 

Mar. 2.—American Missionary Societies. 
“ 9,—Missionary Concerts. 
“ 16.—The Progress of Missions. 
“ 23.—People and Religions of India. 
“ 30.—Christian Work in India 

April 6.—English Missionary Societies. \ 
“ 13.—Medical Missions. 
“ 20.—Siam and Laos. 
“ 27.—Burmah. 

Muay 4—Northern Africa. 
“ 1.—Eastefn and Central Africa 


\ 


“ 18—Southern Africa. \ \ 


“ 25.—Western Africa. 
June 1.—Bible Work. 
“ §—Greenland, 
“ 15,—Canada. 
* 92 —Indians of British America and Alaska. 
“ 2.—The Indians of the United States. 


“The G 


and remarkably worthy missionary publication. 





K; TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
it will contain articles on the following : 


July 6,—Continental Missionary Societies. 
“  13.—Missions not Protestant, 
“ 2.—Brazil. 
“ 27.—South America, except Brazih, 
Aug. 3.—Independent Mission Work. 
“  10.—Educational Mission Work. \ 
“ 17:—Organization of Missionary Secieties. 
“ 2%4.—False Religions. ~~ 
* 31.—Japan. % 
Sept. 7.—Money in Relation to Missions. \ \ 
“ 14.—Russia, Greece, and Bulgaria. 


SS 2L—Turkey. 


28.—Persia and adjacent regions. 
Oct. 5.—Religious and Missionary Li re. 
“  12.—Protestant Europe. “4 : 
“  19.—Roman Catholic Europe. 


Nov. 2.—Polynesia. 

“  9.—Malaysia. 
. “ 16.—Australasia. 

“ 2%3.—Syria and Palestine. \ . 
“ 30.—The Jews. 

Dec. 7.—Sunday School Missions. 
“ 14.—Resources of Christian Missiofs. 
“* 21.—New Mission Fields. 
““ 93.—The World. 





in Ali Lands, now an illustrated apis, | at $2 a year, is a surprisingly cheap 


»_N. C. Presbyterian. 


Tn its a tea form, the Gospel in All Lands is the freshest, fullest, and most attractive 
missionary paper that comes to our office. It is catholic in character, setting forth with equal 


zeal the missionary work in all Christian fields. 


It is published at $2 a year.’’—Zion’s Herald 


“Among the many publications designed to describe the work and needs of the Gospel in 
all parts of the world, to furnish interesting readin le those who wish to keep pace with the 


progress of 


the Redeemer’s kingdom, no periodi 


began with more promise, and is more 


admirably sustained and more attractive to general readers, than the Gospel in Alj Lands, pub- 


lished by pees R,. Smith. It began as a mon 
to succeed, and, we believe, must succeed.”’— 


thl \ ek and now appears as a weekly.. 


I, deserves 
Christian Advocate. 








A FRUITFUL LIFE; the Mography of the late 

Stephen Paxson, Missionary of the American Snun- 

Union. iamo, eloth, 220 pp., with portraits 
illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


Send in your orders soon ; they will be filled m the 
order ecelved, and be sent postage paid, upon 
send ers 


A. L. .PAXSON, SE ~~ Fe 
Book House, 207 North 6th street, St. o. 


Two Good yr ahr Papers for 
One Dollar. 





We have made ents with the old and well- 
Agricultural Stock and 

Family the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, of St 
Louis, to Dit wtih the NATIONAL FARMER ; BOTH 
APERS TO yl ADDRESS FOR ONE DOLLAR, The 
Joumwat oF AGRICULTURE is as large as any of the 
wo-d weeklies; is published EVERY THURSDAY 
pnt white , and with the clearest and best 
type. Itisd to the best methods ee Acrouiters. 
"nee Gardening, Poultry-raising, Orchard- 


in; 
“Be Nt National Farmer is a paontnly yeoer. pe price fifty 
aa ayear. Besides its agricultu , it con- 
as EY amount of most excellent fami! reeding. 
National Farmer Company, C 
coda get both papers for one year. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 


eas revised to 1882, with the newly cor- 
ted Table of Distances, the most accurate and 
the ‘Rueet ever published ; just ready this werk. = 
day-school size, ne Olass or Library 5s 
These are the only published in the A ied 
States from actual and d original surveys. Full descrip 
tion and im st aTN we commendations 


sent from 
MAP PUBLISHERS, Box 74, University, Oxford, | oO. 


Art Needlework, 


An ay ome Book, containing the instructions soe 
at the Ro yal ha agg tor Art Needlework atSouth 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 
(SELF-INSTRUCTIVE) IN 


Drawing and Painting in Water Colors 


By MARION KEMBLE, with lists of meaperials their 
cost, anes all eae necessary for the beginner. 


TILTON’S DECORATING ART COLOR BOX 
‘en moist water colors and three brushes in a Jap- 
anned tin box. Price woenia. 
from Mother Sooens 


oe 
th directions paint! ne eslemane. Price, 50 cen 

ens the above mailed to an ony divans om Tecsipt 
of price by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK OF 10. 
FANCY WORK 1,0 ottuns ton cartiacts Wooue 


Work, Kensington py directions for mak 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted tied peer ates 
Piano Cover, aa. ateoer how tomake South Kensington. 
, Pers Tent, Star, a Feather Stitches, 
etc, ete. ’ Price, 36c., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for aes Work,etc. Do 





ders, Corners, Flowers, eS. 4 nimals, Pans 
Stork, Deer, Roses, pa igns, 8 Aiphabets, 
ete. Price, 2% cts. ; ks, $1. lange eta Patterns, 


cts. & — ia | omer. —alijor is 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass Maas. Bo 
“os a Sc. stamp for Semin “3 about 
400 perfect fitting Patterns, or 15 cts. for an 
album with 59 of large illustrations 
of Elegant Fashions of the Universal Fashion 
Co , to 
J. D. CARLISLE, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


| Say! Card Collectors, 


Send 10 cents In’ stamps for sixteen New, shal 
colored Cu romo Carnps: Humorous, Bright, Attrac- 
tive, entitled, “ City so eg ME bats Brac,” 

“On Ear,” “ Cam hg Got it,” “ Pa- 


Stamps. 








Gagton. t mail to any address for 50 
bd England TIL Waco Boston, Mass. 
‘Our Catalogue of of transferring ‘erring Designs for this work 


is 
tience,” etc. DIAMOND § SHERT Fe FACTORY, P. 0. 
Box 603, Baltimore, M 


“  96,—Infidelity and Rationalism. X 


Whe, SOAR TIP RHOES ” 


ye =f are not so-called protec- 
tion toe shoes, when no pro- 
tection is afforded to the children's 
toes; nor are they a tip stitched 
to a short vamp, when if it rips, 
the shoe is use/ess ; but the up 

of the “Selar Tip Shee’ is 
lasted down over the toe under 
the tip, and the tip subjected to a 
process that renders it indestruc- 
tible. Made only by 


l JOHN MUNDELL & CO., Philad’a. 
Take none without the Trade-Mark. 


§ At petal by Mi. Mi. Scott, 477 Eighth Ave., New York. 
T. E. Greacen, % Warren 5St., N. Y., at wholesale. 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 
S outofcurl. Every — 
ue ee 6 Pr 
5, $6, $8, $10, $12, “and 

ards, 


pa. 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 


23 in. 234 oz. for 3. 
26 3 02 \. 
23 3h oz. * q 
3° 4 of “ $7 
These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 


Goods forwarded on approval without money to 
any address in the United States. Send for circular. 


— MEDINA, 
ARIS HAIR STORE, 
42% Washington Bireet (cor. Sonar), Boston. Mass, 


‘The finest Switem Shert Seem, guaranteed 
em ag rs Quality Dg live —. foe. meavy, 
nches lo ‘or .00. Regular wh price 
$12.00. The tgpent becgein ever offered. 9,800 s0ld 
within the last three months, and not one otto 
Will be sent C.O, D., on ee ea 
pense if not found exactly as re nted. Manutac- 
tured and r sale only bya HM, JULIAN, Importer ot 
Hair, 301 Canal St., 2 doors from 
New York. Cirenlars FREE. 
“SOLACE” Latest and best invenuen in 


chairs, ‘with seven changes of 
rae Ae” 

















7 aaeely 
py ladazeuent w 1, on receipt o: dq 
. an ex) 
deliver them free to most of express offices located 
on line of railroad in Northern States east ot Missis- 
sippi River. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton 8t., 
Boston, ; 207 Canal St., N. Y.; 927 Arch 8t.. 
Philadelphia ; $4 Market St.. Chicago. 











q 


ete., will 
‘dress on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 


"THE SUNWE pat haa 


eon 














Hires’ =) Improv« ved Root | Beer, 
Makes 5 ga! = of a delicious, 


= an binge oy Drink. So id b y y Druggists, or sent Gay 
ress on rece! 


"CHARLES E, oe RES aN, Del. 5 Philadelaphia, Pa. 
Agents Wanted for Suilivan’s 


IRELAND OF.TO-DAY. 


(introduction by Thos. Power O’Connor, M. P.) 

It tells why the people are r and uneducated, why rents 
are high and famines occur.* It shows how the land was confis- 
—_ and the manufactories ruined. It describes the Land 

, the Land Act and the Coercion pe. Cc cutaint 82 En- 
rings and Map i * Colors. Price only $2.00 per Co 

les immense. for full outfit and begin ‘at 
ence. For full pasticulaen, address 


J. 0. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
@ 

















Wary Clemmer, It portrays the 
roe! Marvels and Mysteries of the Capito! 
ofthe daily Ti life at the White House and of all tty 

; Cgvectonant Departasonts on Toe pea tentntel ees 

aide hind the fae seen - cane aiicsonke woman sees it.’* 


Ladiesdon cndiy’ ‘Butre fomeoh Send f alars to th 

MARTFO hoe PURLIBMING OO. Harthek Gone 

Send for mm ustrated Circulars 

AG EN and proof t —~4 He a month 

= ae selli MOTH 

EAVEN,’ 

i ae of jue Bible.” Bishop Havens * Ameri- 
n Progress.” ies, etc, 

nn. B. TREAT 57 757 Broadway, N. Y. 
One me meocavtc sect SS agent in 

Small capital, WILHIDE B ese RA BEET 

aclifse ew BOE TET 


FAMIL 
W cnt up to 25 lbs, Sells at Of es 

















Domestic Scas Uo.. Cincines& 
A child can use them. No free outfit, but permanent 
and profitable SS selling our perforated sign 


patterns Special inducements to a few good genera! 
agents. Add'ss with stamp, Morlan & Whi ite, em, O. 
GENTS WANTED to introduce a new NOWELL 
ACCOUNT BOOK to business men. A rich 
harvest to competent parties during ve spring and 
summer months. For terms ce rs, with 


specimen sheet wing plan a k. 3 address, 
HH, wes ae PHILO N, Pabhohes 


30 Bond St.. New York City. 
Boys —— G PAY selling Rubber Name 

marking Clothing, Cards, 
Books. waseent .H. Howard &Co., “Burlington, vt 


EASTER CARDS! Sen@cont or pesouini 


DREW MANUFACTURING CO., Baltimore, Md 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 




















The Sunday School ee aan benaber wil rene to omceriees 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good 
enbsoribers any money that they lose thereby. 


standing ve inadvertently inserted, 





